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Routes to tour in Germany 


The Green Coast Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too.many 
Impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we In 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to shard the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. . 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 
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1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Fortieth anniversary of a 

demoralised republic 


T he GDR is n republic with its quit- 
cases packed and ready to go. This is 
so despite the “We Want To Stay!" chants 
of Leipzig demonstrators just before its 
40th anniversary. 

T^e stay-behinds arc no less keen on 
staying on under the present regime than 
the refugees who count themselves lucky 
to have made it to the West. 

They may want to stay at home among 
friends and neighbours, but they want an- 
other form of government. 

The one that celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary in such grotesque disregard of 
the situation is that of a republic run by a 
sick and ageing nomenklatura. 

U no longer has anything whntever to 
Ju pci'plii win i lis-c in llw GD1\. 

They are packed and ready; ready to 
head for a future based on human rights 
and freedom of movement. 

Whether this future will style itself so- 
cialist is of minor importance. Human 
rights are older than any of the "isms" of 
the modern era. They are based on natu- 
ral law and are not derivatives. 

A socialism that was based on bour- 
geois rights could be sure of the wide- 
spread approval of people who lived un- 
der it. Francois Mitterrand, for instance, 
styles himself a socialist. 

That is why socialism of this kind is 
seen through by the GDR regime as whai 
it is: Opposition camouflage, sirens sing- 
ing of socialism and meaning freedom. 

The GDR leaders are far too con- 
scious of what they claim to be theirs by 
right to be taken in by this rhetoric. An 
Erich Honecker is not to be hoodwinked 
by such talk. 

Resorting to the most brutal choice of 
words he has been heard to use for years, 
he replied, mustering all bis dwindling 
strength; “The GDR. will continue to be a 

door-bolt | ■ flT indlMMH«» 

Impressive though 1 that may sound In 
theory, what does it look like in practice 
• when Mr Gorbachov arrives on the 
. scene? 

• The Soviet leader’s visit to East Berlin 
for the GDR’s 40th anniversary celebr- 
ations was a Greek gift for the GDR lead- 
ers, as the Chinese leaders noted last 
! spring when he visited Peking. . 

Demonstrators in the streets of the 
Chinese capital chanted “Oorbi! Gorbi!’’ 
- the sound of. things to cope — while 
their hero made his peace with their op>- 
jpressors. 1 ■ " ! 

This state of affairs was repeated at the 
Prtfos/ der Republik in East Berlin, where 
; the GDR regime was guaranteed by the 
; ve tyman whose reform policies have un- 
• jnasked it in full view of history as what it 
is: untenable, unfit to survive. 


The GDR undeniably continues to be 
of vital importance for the maintenance 
of Soviet power in Europe, but that alone 
does not justify the GDR leaders in clos- 
ing their minds to new ideas. 

Stubborn ns mules, they insist on 
maintaining the status quo as though they 
were they executors of post-war history. 

Yet at the same time they cannot fail to 
see the epoch-making process of reform 
on which neighbouring countries have 
embarked, reforms that do not, initially, 
call the status quo into question. 

But there is nothing in writing to say 
that the post-war system must for all time 
prevent individual countries from catch- 
ing up with the modern era in economics 
and constitutional government. 

That, basically, is the hallmark of Mr 
Gorbachov’s change. The Soviet leader is 
trying to reconcile the principle of na- 
tional self-determination with his own 

country's security interests. 

In other words, while he would like lu 
see these interests continue to be safe- 
guarded. he would prefer not to continue 
to exact the price oppression has always 
imposed on “friendly" slates. 

The GDR regime has categorically re- 
jected this offer, which forms part of So- 
viet “new thinking." 

While the deep-freeze of history is 
slowly starting to defrost all round the 
GDR, Herr Honecker would sooner keep 
his country “fresh" at sub-zero tempera- 
tures. 

His anxiety is understandable. After a 
thaw his brand of socialism would end its 
shelf life no less abruptly than its rival 
brands in Poland or Hungary. 

But, unlike in Poland or Hungary, the 
question that would inevitably arise In 
the other German state after this process 
of decay is whether the GDR retained a 
separate and distinct national identity. 

Herr Honecker’s experts have grave 
doubts. Otto Reinhold, head of the GDR 
Academy of Social Sciences, has frankly 
admitted that there would be no justifica- 
tion in a capitalist GDR existing along- 

This pessimism is typical of people 
who have held on to power for far too 
long without the least legitimation. They 
are only able to think in terms of decline 
and fall. Viewed from the outside, how- 
. Continued on page 6 



Avalanche of democratic reform 
pressure from below 


I nevitable though it may be in terms of 
political logic, it is still hard to believe 
that forces in the GDR which advocate a 
democratic reform of socialism based on 
the will of the people have launched on av- 
alanche. 

Reports from East Berlin and Moscow 
indicate that GDR leader Erich Honecker 
is about to step down, an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the SED politburo having endorsed 
a Gorbachov-style policy of renewal. 

Kurt Hager, 77, politburo member in 
charge of ideological issues and previously 
strictly opposed to glasnost and perestroi- 
ka in the GDR, has of all people switched 
allegiance. 

He has now publicly advocated changes 
including more active participation by 
people in the GDR in the solution of social 
problems and an improvement in informa- 
tion policy. 

Are the powers that be finally yielding 
to grassroots demands? If they are, it is an 
unprecedented departure for the GDR, 
where political decisions are imposed 
'froin abovaj and notyiN* verso : 1 

In the past the SED and its media have 
decided which issues were to be highlight- 
ed arid debated in public, and Mr Gorba- 
chov’s reforms and the reasons for the 
mass exodus of refugees from the GDR 
were taboo. 
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Pressure from below has now grown 
overwhelming, with an unbearable diverg- 
ence between topics that are to the SED's 
liking nnd issues that really interest the 
general public. 

No matter how limited the SED leaders' 
inclination toward reform mny be, matters 
will now take their own course, no longer 
lending themselves to tutelage and manip- 
ulation by the powers that be. 

The spectacle of the past few days has 
been a nightmare, that of an incorrigible 
GDR leadership which insisted that not a 
tear needed to be shed for the tens of 
thousands who headed for the West and 
that this unbearable non-stop exodus was 
of no concern, a non-issue. 

The Interior Ministry suspected active 
members of GDR society, people worried 
about the future of their country, resolved 
to stay and to usher in changes, of being 
“enemies of the state" and threatened 
them with legal consequences. 

Party media and TV commentators 
such as Karl-Eduard von Schnitzler dis- 
missed the Lens of thousands of young 
people who took to the streets ' to dem- 
onstrate for democracy and reforms as 
rowdies and trouble-makers and saw po- 
lice baton-charges as a fitting answer to 
the questions they asked. 

■ The muzzled Parly press had nothing 
whatever to say about the pTobleriis that 
really worried people, preferring instead 
to laud a sterile regime to the skies. 

The regime, driven into n comer, threat- 
ened to respond in Chihese style and dem- 
onstratively congratulated the- Chinese 
leaders on theTienanmen massacre. 

Ont can but Hope that' the threat of a 
bloodbath against young demonstrators in 
the GDR is noW over. It was a threat by 
which hard-liners * — Belonkd’pfe, or '‘con- 
crete heads* In the 1 SED politburo 
hoped to gain a breathing-space. 

A number of works militias might well 

: Continued on page 4 
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■ THE VISIT 

Gorbachov’s 
plain words 
of warning 

M ikhail Gorbachov has nol exactly 
been blessed with the best of luck 
in his visits to communist countries, in 
Peking, For Instance, he had to use side 
entrances to government buildings be- 
cause students were camped out in 
Tien an men Square. 

The situation was not that bad in East 
Berlin, but similarities are alarming 
when one bears in mind what happened 
in China once the Soviet leader had left. 

On the 40th anniversary evening, af- 
ter attending the official ceremony in 
the Palasi der Republik and before he 
was driven to Schdnefeld airport to fly 
home to Moscow, Mr Gorbachov may 
nave been able to hear demonstrators' 
cries of “Gorbi, help usl” 

Within the framework of what was 
possible the CPSU general secretary be- 
haved in East Berlin like a politician 
who had plainly and persistently told a 
problematic pact partner to heed the 
signs of the times. 

No-one could expect him to read the 
Riot Act in public in his commemora- 
tion address at the Patasr der Republik. 
That simply doesn't happen. 

But he had lime enough for plain 
words that afternoon when he conferred 
with Erich Honecker at Schloss Nie- ! 
derschonhausen and held talks with the i 
SED politburo. ( 

What the spokesman for the Soviet | 
Foreign Ministry, Gennadi Gerassimov, I 
told the press in East Berlin was reveal- I 
mg enough. , 

Mr Gorbachov, he said, had said life i 
constantly posed fresh problems and 
that the mood and needs of the people ( 

T he SED state celebrated its 40th an- 
niversary with a lavish display of 
pomp, circumstance and self-praise But 
in reality the glass is falling fast as the 
storm clouds gather, 

The “workers’ and peasants’ state" set 
up by the grace of Stalin is shaking in Its 
very foundations. . 

Mikhail Gorbachov, the highest- 
ranking anniversary guest, witnessed, a H 
mass exodus from “socialism in being.” b 
Yet what he was shown on Unter den 
Linden m East Berlin was not the dec- » 
laration of bankruptcy of a system that u 
was finished but a mass demonstration d 
of support for the system by people or- at 
dered to attend. 

He and the other Warsaw Pact dignl- si 
lanes who witnessed the march-past in si 
East Berlin had little choice but to make ir 
the best of a macabre business. U 

But queries, doubts, fears, warnings a 
and criticism were the keynotes of the r< 
confidential talks held afterwards with ti 
SED leader Erich Honecker and his po- 
litburo. Q 

Alarm was particularly apparent in pi 

reform-oriented “fraternal countries" cl 

worried by the negative repercussions lil 

of the . refugee exodus and its scenario 
on the East Bloc as □ whole. hi 

The disastrous defeats inflicted on the fr 
GDR leaders by their dissatisfied people m 
are increasingly felt by other members of G 
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must be recognised. “Life punishes 
those who react too late," the Soviet 
leader was reported to have said. 

Plainer speaking by a world power to 
a major ally is barely conceivable. 

Politically and economically the 
GDR is still an important partner of the 
Soviet Union. Hard pressed by domes- 
tic problems, Mr Gorbachov is unlikely 
to want to risk a serious clash with the 
GDR, an ally on its western perimeter. 

This warning note was exactly in 
keeping with remarks Mr Gorbachov 
had made to Western journalists in the 
afternoon of the previous day on Unter 
den Linden in East Berlin. 

“Danger," he said, “arises only in re- 
spect of those who fail to react to life." 

Careful consideration must also be giv- 
en to a remark he made in his brief speech 
at the Palast der Republik that evening. 

“We have no doubt," he said, “that the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany, with 
its intellectual potential, its rich experi- 
ence and its political authority, is in a 
position to find an answer, in collabora- 
tion with all forces in society, to issues 
that arise and find their way on to the 
agenda by virtue of developments in the 
republic, rousing its citizens’ emotions." 

This too was a warning that could not 
fail to go unnoticed, a reminder to era- 


Soviet leader 
is welcomed 
as ray of hope 

the Warsaw Pact to be a burden and a 
blemish on their reputation. 

The Warsaw Pact cannot be keen to 
see domestic pressure in the GDR further 
increase as a result of sealing-off of bor- 
ders, leading to such a powerful head of 
steam building up that the boiler bursts. 

. The Warsaw Pact as a whole would 
suffer as a result. Resort to strict repre- 
ssion such as people In the GDR feared 
might occur after the anniversary ce- 
lebrations would have unforeseeable 
consequences both for the process of 
reform in the East and for East- West 
ties in general. 

Germans in the GDR welcomed Mr 
Gorbachov as a ray of hope, they ex- 
pected him to urge their leaders to 
change course and pursue much more 
liberal policies. 

, . hopes may have been set too 
nigh. Gone are the days when a word 
from Moscow was communism’s com- 
mand. On numerous occasions . Mr 
Gorbachov has stressed that socialist 


s bark on change, couched in diplomatic 
t terms. 

Fittingly, Mr Gorbachov’s own policy 
) allows Warsaw Pact members strict free- 
dom of activity. Issues that affect the GDR 
: are “decided in Berlin, not in Moscow.” 

Tlie GDR remains “a true friend and 
ally" of the Soviet Union with a leading 
role to play in maintaining the status 
quo, if only in connection with the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, as seen from 
the Soviet vantage point. 

Significantly, Mr Gorbachov referred 
to the GDR at one point as a “strategic 
friend and ally." 

He made it clear enough that he dif- 
fered from the GDR on domestic policy is- 
sues, but in foreign and economic policy 
he cannot, for the time being, be interested 
m keeping his distance from East Berlin. 

No-ono who hoHrd-tho-orlvB-ofraaoi^ 

hi! in East Berlin will be surprised to 
learn that Mr Gorbachov announced on 
his return to Moscow that his impres- 
sion was that young people in the GDR 
were following the progress of peres- 
troika in the USSR with great sympathy. 

Some of these young people are the 
very people government propaganda in 
East Berlin equates with hooligans and 
troublemakers. 

(Saarbriickcr Zcitung, 9 October 1 989 ) 

countries are individually responsible 
for the shape their socialism takes. . 

The Soviet leader had little or no 
choice but to lend the SED regime out- 
ward . support, and Bonn inevitably 
came in for a few propaganda pinpricks. 

Yet he was equally unwilling to be too 
clearly identified with the hardliners in 
East Berlin who are strictly opposed to 
his reform policies. 

His vision of a common house of Eu- 
rope would be hard hit if tenants of a 
Windowless room known as the' GDR 
were to continue to vote with their feet. 

■ People in the GDR had visions of a 
Tienanmen-style situation if the War- 
saw Pact leaders were confronted with 
mass protest or riots during the anniver- 
sary celebrations. 

Even the vociferous demonstrations 
of sympathy and support for “Gorbi”. 
were hard to stomach for Herr Honeck- 
er and his ageing associates. 

Everyone who was present will have 
been only too well aware that Mr Gorb- 
achov has 400,000 Red Army, tfoops 
stationed in the GDR and vital Soviet 
security interests to defend between the 
Oder and the Elbe. , 

The Soviet leader was certainly not to 
be envied his guest appearance . in East 
Berlin. .. Herbert Reiner , , 

(General- A nzeiger, Bo|in r 6 Ojitobei; 1 989) : 
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: Don’t panic, 

I GDR is told 

40th anniversary of the GDR it,/ 5? 
leader Mikhail Gorbachov, 
he could in the circumstances, riven*, 

he was and the reason why he vvastj** 
He kept to his policy of abandon^ 
Brezhnev Doctrine of open ini2 
inasmuch as he chose the formal ap^ 
of reaffirming the process of far-rS 
reforms and new thinking in the Sob 

The embarrassed expressions os J 
faces of GDR leaders made it clears 
had nonetheless been understood. 

In contrast to the intellectual kM 
the speech by GDR leader Erich £ 
er, which was merely the umpiBkif 
hash of old slogans, Mr Gorbacftom 
lined something of a political pMksajt 
in which specific assessment? i fc 
markedly from his hosts’. 

Given a mass exodus of rrfupes fnwi f 
the GDR that only special trains coaW ; 
handle, he left Herr Honecker on his own 
with the claim that "one of the grealest 
achievements of our republic (is that) all 
young people, without exception, have a 
future.” 

Instead he referred to a changing so/W 
with new questions and challei^a tk 
SED, “with Its intellectual potentisT cart | 
face. j 

Much of what the Soviet leaden^ 
would have led to the police being semis 
if it had been said by demonslralon ir. 
Leipzig or elsewhere. 

He said, for instance, that answers musi 
■hefniinH tnouestinns that concern people, 
that cooperation of all social twees was 
needed and that socialism must be devel- 
oped in this way. 

Worse still, Bonn Chancellor Hetam 
Kohl was given a favourable mention bj 
being included among the Western stale 
men the Soviet leader said had a sensed 
reality and a constructive approach. 

In the confidential talks he held wfr 
Herr Honecker after this public appear- 
ance Mr Gorbachov is sure to have been 
even more to the point. 

He is interested in a stable GDR and, in 
common with an overwhelming majority 
of the population, feels this stability can 
only be achieved by means of a pqbcy of 

reforms, humanisation wd pluralism. 

In calling on people not to become pan- 
ic-stricken, he gnvc the young people who 
yelled “Gorbi, help usl” at him to under- 
stand that he saw them as citizens to e 
taken seriously and not as agents provoc 
teurs. _ 

He realised that they placed their hopes 
in him rather than in their own govern- 
ment. He. could hardly have' been mow 

outspoken than he was in saying: “DaagP 
await only those who fail to react to life 

. ; (De r TBg«»plogel. Berlin, 7 October! WJ 
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■ BACKGROUND 

SED celebrates the past, 
ignores the future 

• support to some extent from the popu- 

As officialdom concentrated on the lation, but that does not indicate convic- 
40th anniversary parade In East Berlin, lion or agreenient . That is rare, the atti- 
Opposition groups concentrated on the tude of a m j nor j ty . 
shape of things to come In what they eri- People wanted a little affluence and 

vi saged as a new-look GDR. g OD d fortune. For this reason they were 

7 " " - prepared to come to an understanding 

T he celebrations held to mark the 40th t h e re gjm e when it went against them. 

anniversary of the German Democ- Their support was given in the hope 

ratio Republic can be explained as noth- ^at such an understanding would have 
Ing more than the leadership’s steadfast- ultimately lead to a gradunl change 

ness lo celebrate n flight from reality. which would make political and econ- 

The leadership paid honour to their om i c life more open and freer, 

view of the state with martial panoply, The possibilities of reaching an un- 
as if nothing had happened over the past derstanding between the leadership and 
few weeks and months, events which the people which have co i oured GDR 
have drawn attention to the GDR and ljfe at least since lhe Berlin Wall went 
aroused the emotions of its citizens. U p h ave b een exhausted. Expectations 

There have been military parades and which were coupled to this understand- 
official celebrations, oil making the point ing have been disappointed, 
that the GDR is the greatest and the best This understanding survived, as it 
that German history has ever produced. were, on the premise that it was safe- 
It is this determination to exclude ev- guarded jhternally and externally: by 
erything that is unwanted from an image th e f ear Q f violent suppression by the 
of what the GDR should be like which state anc j fact that it seemed incon- 
has made the anniversary.so macabre. ceivable that there would be any 
Then, despite all the speeches made, changes in the circumstances of the so- 
the cheering and the marching for- cialist countries in the world. 

[nations the question persistently comes These safeguards have worked them- 
lo mind, whether there actually is a selves loose. The fear of being a refugee 
GDR of the type being celebrated. from the state has disappeared. 

Certainly it would be wise not to pul The developments in the Soviet Un- 
loo much value on the moving events of i olli Poland and Hungary have shown 
the past few weeks. The GDR, despite ihat there is the possibility of change 
the small exodus of citizens via Prague, where, since Ihe division of Germany in 
Budapest and Warsaw, the protest cam- 1045 . it seemed that the likelihood o! 
reigns in Fa*- 1 Germany :m.l an WUS uul ot Lhe qucsliuii. 

tibii whfch’ Is forming, is in no way a That opens up the GDR to changes 
house of cards which has fallen down. which strike at the stale’s foundations. 

The state is still a massive reality. The The state whose establishment was cele- 
Socialisl Unity Party (SED) and the brated on 7 October in East Berlin is 
state still have the reins of power firmly still there but it has no future, 
in their hands. That is why it is more important to 

Millions, via their careers and social a sk if there is a GDR at another level, in 
positions, are bound to circumstances another fashion. 

which the SED controls. For the social- Today, marking 40 years of GDR his- 
ist countries of the world and the Soviet Lory, forces the question: what has come 
Union, the GDR is a significant power, 0U [ Q f these 40 years, this period of 
due to the country's economic strength 

and its strategic position as a clamp ; 

a . StidOculsdieZeitung 

But at the same time the GDR has 



GDR leaders agree to discuss 
demand for reform 

T here have been dramatic develop- The leadership will promise to hold 
ments in the German Democratic discussions wilh citizens or something 

Republic. For the first time in its history of that kind, hoping that Ihe tidal wave 

the Party — the Socialist Unity Party will drain away. 

(SED) - and state leadership must dis- That is the point at which those in the 
cuss demands for reform, which they SED who arc prepared for reform must 
have declined to do before. take action — after they have taken the 

Erstwhile means of repression, which first step, the revolt against the Party 

used lo work, failed to apply immediate- leadership. 

ly after Mikhail Gorbachov’s visit on 7 The Church, pressed involuntarily in- 
Oclober. A considerable minority were to the role of mediator and not entirely 
no longer intimidated by these methods. happy with this position, can only 
The East Berlin leadership realised achieve something in the talks envisaged 
for the first time that there was a new with the SED iT internal and external 
bd l - 1 uuli dcncc amuiig the peupk sub- pressure is main lamed, 
ject to their power, and that they were The aims of Ihe negotiations are far- 
capable of non-violent protest even reaching enough: opening up the re- 

ngainst tough pressure. gime, dialogue with ihe people, a hreak- 

The fact that the demonstrators did up nt‘ ihe out-dated power structure, 
not want lo leave or ruin the stale, but pluralism, freedom of expression, legali- 
wanted to remain and demanded re- salion of the reform groups and. in thc 
forms, robbed lhe state of almost all in- long term, the hope of free elections, 
flammatory possibilities. Every one of these demands is aimed 

In view of the dynamic changes in ultimately at breaking up the SED’s 

neighbouring countries and the tension power monopoly: only in this way can 

of their own leadership, many people in fundamental reforms be fulfilled in lhe 
the GDR said that ihe new Opposition GDR. 

was right. Those who have started off this deve- 

To this could be added that the clas- lopment must keep in mind that the only 
sic methods of applying pressure could way they can exert pressure is through 
not count on Soviet support when these the preparedness of the masses to dem- 


t 


been deeply changed by the mass exo- 
dus of its citizens and the growing un- 
rest in the country.. 

They have torn down the results, 
which the 40 th anniverary were meant 
to celebrate, into the depths of helpless- 
ness and hopelessness. 

Instead of the pride in achievements 
which a review of the past 40 years 
should have aroused there is now a feel- 
fog that .. 

Even if the refugees and protests axe 
seen as a peripheral phenomenon of a 
society which is resigned, depressed and 
dissatisfied, the fact remains that these 
mercilessly highlight that the claims of 
the GDR leadership and reality in the 
country have never been so wide apart 
as at present. , 

Claims and reality in the GDR have 
never been very close to one another. A 
fundamental evil of this state is that it 
has never been able to bring the two to- 
gether so that they do not constantly 
cast doubt on each other. 

1 But a glance at East German history 
shows that there were, times when the 
GDR ,was on firmer , ground than it is 
now. This is (rue of the first yeari of the 
Honecker era. 

• • The GDR leadership has obtained 


German history? Has there-just been a 
rejection of the regime which has been 
demonstrated so spectacularly? 

Or have postures, convictions and at- 
titudes been formed which arb different 
from those which citizens in the Federal 
Republic live by? 

Is there then a certain independence, 
the outcome of experiences, which peo- 

- maintaining one’s ■ position against the 
pressure from the regime, coming to 
terms with it, and withdrawing Into a 
private niche? 1 

How deep is this Sense of being an 
East German, which has little enough to 
do with the national consciousness the 
GDR leadership has tried to blast into 
citizens? How resilient is it? 

. Of all. the German questions which 
the violence of developments have 
made into open questions, these are the 
most difficult to answer. They are also 
the most important. 

The chances of reform are dependent 
on how powerfully people accept, the 
GDR as the place where they are to live, 
the GDR which was established against 
their will, an organisation maintained by 
Continued on page .11 


methods achieved the opposite of that 
for which they were intended: increas- 
ing unrest instead of enforced quiet. 

The Russians were not going to call in 
the tanks when the trouble was. the Ho- 
necker regime's own fault. Mr Gorba- 
chov^ allies are the reformers, not the 
hardliners who don't want to put their 
house in order. 

Realising this, the SED leaders have 
halted the: street battles with the demon-, 
strators, who have (of some time 
pressed, for reform and relaxations in 
GDR speiely. • 

This has made obvious to ail that 
there is a split, in the SED which cannot 
now be closed. This has. led to a funda- 
mental political disagreement. , . • 

Under this : kind of pressure it seems 
that the East Berlin regimp is prepared 
to hold talks with the Church, at present 
the only institutional opposition. . .. 

fipt not too many hopes should be 
pinned on this, even if the. discussions 
should include fundamentals and not 
just the demonstrators held in custody. ; 
i This current Rowing (o evepts does 
not mean that the East Berlin leadership 
.is prepared lo make concessions which 
would put ini' doubt the SED’s power 
monopooiy and control over the media. 


onstrate. 

Anyone who now recommends a 
“pause for thought” is playing into the 
hands of those unwilling to introduce 
reforms.- Representatives of New For- 
um, much closer to events, take this 
view as well. 

• The regime will only take action when 
it sees that delaying tactics could only 
exacerbate the situation, 

' The Church, by its nature, is for Jayr 
ing aside conflicts. This puts the Church 
in n difficult position as a. negotiating 
partner, if Opposition groups do not so 
act as |o give i( support. 

. Little can be done from the outside 
without endangering the reformers. 
Careful coverage of the processes going 
on In the GDR by the international 
press is important. The East Berlin' re- 
gime,' ever sensitive about its reputation, 
has always been influenced by this. , . 

Offers of economic aid, Linked to 
good behaviour as regards reforms, 
which the Federal Republic has. repea- 
tedly presented, could favourably influ- 
ence the .decision- making process, but 
they are npl decisive.- , . , 

. The central question of Communist 
survival. has been. put to Honecker and 
Continued ,on page 14. 
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New Forum seeks its own 
road to socialism 


1^ 



New Forum, the best-known Opposition 
group, has an estimated 10,000 mem- 
bers all over the GDR. Its spokespersons 
are painter Bhrbel Bohley and lawyer 
Rolf Henrlch. Members Include Katja 
Haveraann, widow of civil rights cam- 
paigner Robert Havemann. 

C onsiderable surprise has been ex- 
pressed in the West, particularly in 
Bonn, at the critical statements made 
about the refugees from Prague and 
Warsaw by a GDR reform group which 
has become an opinion leader among 
Opposition circles in East Germany. 

In a television interview Barbel Boh- 
ley, speaking for the East German Op- 
position movement New Forum, said it 
hnd been misunderstood. 

She said: "We are not of, the view we 
should pass judgment on the refugees 
who get to the West, but we want to say 
that . that is not a political solution, but 
simply a solution which is enforced by 
the facts. 

“There is only one solution for the 
GDR and that is political reform.” 
When she was asked if New Forum ap- 
proved of the refugees leaving the GDR 
she replied unequivocally: “But yes.” 

These queries and amendments are 
both typical of problems of intra-Ger- 
man understanding and confirm the di- 
lemma which faces New Forum. 

There was no question that the first 
people to sign the appeal entitled "De- 
parture 89" — more than 10,000 signed 
this petition — did not consider them- 
selves to be the mouthpiece for the refu- 
gees or as a sounding-board for the ma- 
jority of the people. 

A vital sentence in the appeal made at 
New Forum’s foundation said: “We 
want to hold on to the tried and tested 
and still create a place for new ideas.” 

The Forum wants to think beyond the 
immediate future, wants to overcome 
the speech less ness and hopeless of the 
thousands in the embassies “and those 
who will follow them,” but not turn its 
back on the GDR. 

The call of the 20,000 in Leipzig, 
“We want to stay” as a reply to the cho- 
rus “We want to get out,” indicates the 
deep gap between the moral-intellectual 
aims of the Forum and the real opinions 
of broad sectors of society in the GDR. 

New Forum has not been able to im- 
press on people that it is a solution, an 
aim or an alternative to leaving the 
country. 

The founding members Included pas- 
tors, students, doctors, music teachers, 
physists and prominent microbiologists. 
They are striving plainly for changes 
within the GDR system. 

The group's first document was 
quickly branded as “anti-state” by the 
GDR Interior Ministry. The document 
called for reflection “together and in the 
whole country.” 

One of the most important reform 
thinkers in the GDR- was asked why the 
refugees in Prague and Warsaw did not 
believe the undertakings made by Ho- 
necker's intimate friend Wolfgang Vogel. 

“I'm not concerned with that ,” he 
said. “It isn't a matter that interests me.” 

The question of leaving the country 
is, indeed, neither a matter of import- 
ance to him and others, nor is the analy- 
sis of the reasons people leave the GDR 
a matter of great concern. 


If New Forum is to be placed in the 
stereotype view of the parties in the 
Federal Republic then it can be de- 
scribed in these terms. 

It is to the right of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) as the party of the working 
class, ready to work together with com- 
rades from the SED, but recognisably 
left of the SPD, basically democratically 
organised and '‘green,” making its own 
“way to socialism” 

Obviously not a party after the SED 
example, as lawyer Rolf Heinrich, ex- 
pelled from the Honecker party, em- 
phasised. 

The five most important headings in 
the appeal New Forum made on its 
establishment included a "desire for 
justice, democracy, freedom, and pro- 
tection and safeguards for nature ” 

These illustrate its political approach. 
It is a mixture of the Prague Spring, 
Gorbachov, Hungary's “revolution from 
above” and Green ways of thought. . 

Until now the national question has 
not been important either with New 
Forum or with other critical groups. 
Barbel Bohley has nothing to do with 
words such as “reunification.” 

Reinhard Schult, who is a cement 
worker and is a founder-member of 
New Forum, said: “We are not interest- 
ed in reunification. This CDU tootling 
about 'our brothers and sisters in the 
East' is irritating and disgusting." 

• -This is one voice among many -in- the 
range of opinions included in New For- 
um, and the majority of founders take 
up this posture. 

On the other hand an experienced 
man such as ■ Pastor Hans-Jochen 
Tschiohe has thought the matter 
through further. He is head of the Pro- 
testant Academy in Magdeburg and a 
founding member of New Forum. 

He said: “The continued political ex- 
istence of the GDR is dependent on how 
the country itself determines its func- 
tion in central and eastern Europe. The 
country cannot be an appendage of the 
Federal Republic.” ■ 

Continued from page 1 

have refused to obey orders to shoot at 
demonstrators. Tempers are running high 
at factories, with workers clamouring for 
discussions and reforms. 

The regime now seems to have climbed 
down in view of this revolutionary mood. 
It had visions of a July 1953-style workers’ 
uprising. 1 ' ' • •• , ■■ 

Are the days now over in which more 
sense could be talked with Hun garian, Pol- 
ish or Soviet Communists than with their 
German comrades, who merely repeated 
teased-out class struggle slogans? ' 

There were few signs of a new spirit in 
the SED politburo's 11 October declara- 
tion other than the SED leadership's stat- 
ed readiness to discuss the causes of the 
refugee exodus “jointly’’ with alt and sun- 
dry. 

Attacks on the Federal Republic that 
were identical with the propaganda broad- 
sides launched against Bonn in Erich Ho- 
necker’s 40th anniversary address were 
clearly intended to divert attention from 
the fact that the GDR’s problems are of its 
own making. 

Accusations levelled at the “FRG" will 
be of no avail; the GDR leaders will Still 
have to solve their own problems. 



Spokesperson Barbel Bohley 

(Photo: dpa) 

The sovereignty of the GDR is not 
questioned, but its role in ' connection 
with the European dimension of the 
German Question is. 

It is to be noted that members of New 
Forum have so far, for example, not 
openly gone along with the frank state- 
ments made by Otto Reinhold. He is 
one of the most important SED ideolo- 
gists who thinks about the GDR as be- 
ing in principle moulded by Marxist- 
style socialism. 

He says that if the GDR did not ideo- 
logically hold contrary views to the Fed- 
eral Republic, then the country would 
have no justification for its existence. 

Where would the GDR be if “Ger- 
mans here were the same as Germans 
over there,” all brought into a similar 
system? 

Barbel Bohley has - to • do- b&tt1e~6n 
several fronts at the same time. While 
the Free German Youth's daily Junge 
Well reproaches her for doing nothing 
more than strive for a “platform against 
the present socialist circumstances," the 
majority of people, for a long time tired 
of politics, reject every kind of activity 
with political “models” or gradual, posi- 
tive steps towards development. 

Since signals for reform, which the 
SED leadership should have sent out at 
the latest in summer 1988, are lacking, 
domestic estrangement progresses. 

D. Dose/H. R. Karutz 

(Die Welt, Bonn. 4 October 1 989) 

They would be better advised to appeal 
to the Federal Republic for assistance, but 
that is doubtless too much to expect of of- 
ficials who only a few days ago would hear 
nothing of reforms and are now most in- 
dignant about everything that is going on 
in the GDR over their heads. 

A start has been made. Numerous cri- 
tlcs from all sectors of the population will 
ensure that the process continues. They 
now have no qualms about speaking their 
minds, having set aside fear of the secret 
police and informers. ■ . , 

The issue at stake is a democratic trans- 
formation of the GDR. To take it as an oc- 
casion for resuming the reunification deb- 
ate in the West is to resurrect fears of old 
of a powerful Germany and to do would- 
be reformers in the GDR a disservice. . 

There is, however, no reason why Ger- 
mans in the Federal Republic should feel 
less keenly for and with their fellow-coun- 
trymen in the GDR than with peopie in 
other neighbouring countries. 

The European Community could -well 
serve as a common h6me for free and 
democratically governed states in Europe, 
but the GDR has a long way to go before 
this stage is reached. " ■ ' : ' 1:: ’ 

(DerTagraipiegel, Berlin, 12'October 1989) 


Civil rights 
campaigner i 
Barbel Bohle) 

W e must ge t use d to saying 

think frankly and openly," saidik 
only woman on the platform of & 
Peace Workshop held in the Erldscr- 
kirche, or Church of Our Saviour j. 
East Berlin seven years ago. 

Barbel Bohley is a painter and m 
phic artist. She was then slim and asa 
ic, and an influential spokeswoman ft 
the Peace Movement in the GDR 
Along with others she helped fo^ 
the Women for Peace movement ala 
October 1982 presented a petition 
the chairman of the Council of 
Erich Honecker. \ 

She was a prisoner awaiting trial, 
along with a female comrade-in-ami, . 
from December 1983 to January 1984, 
because both had spoken with a mem- 
ber of the Green Party from the Federal 
Republic about peace activities In ito 
GDR. 

For some years Barbel Bohley has 
been a close friend of feelra Kelty, a 
leader of the Greens in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Frau Bohley was one of the initiators 
of New Forum. Five thousand people 
have already signed a petition for the le- 
galisation of New Forum as a pottied 
platform, active throughout thecoufury, 
as an open political forum for peop'td 
all classes and strata of GDR society- 
After the Luxemburg-Liebknech 
demonstration in January 1988 Barbel 
Bohley was arrested for “treasonable re- 
lationships.” She was then a leading 
rnbrttber of the Peace and Human Rights 
movement. 

The authorities were able to push her 
over into the West, but she opposed ex- 
patriation. After six months she «as 
able to return to the GDR with a GDR 
passport, helped by the Protests 
Church. 

Art experts describe Barbel Bohlf) 
as an "independent artist” whose sote' 
choice of motives has a provocative e ‘" 
feet on many who see her work. | 

Slie Is an artist in whose works peo- 
ple, not landscapes, have the dominant 
role. She does not regard herself as a 

P °Bnl she is always reedy * 
for others ami to help Item. She has® 
ability and the courage to 
convictions with eloquf nce a p j 

and she is prepared to listen- .. . ; 

Over the past ten years lhes . ^ woman 
have 'made her into fhe spo ste 
For those who have remained ‘ , 

has not been discouraged by harassmed 

humane, democratic social 
shudders at words such as , 
t ion, "find equally At Ideas that cap* 
ism"' could return to the GDR. Sht^ 
plies her- optimism to the present, so 

ten depressing. • Ihdat 

• She was born just a f f« ' 
"liberation” in Berlin in 1945. She 
ied at the East Berlin Art College 
since 1974 has been a freelance artist 
She said: “Often situatiofls cWW 
faster than you 1 think they wow* , 
has been accused of being “starry- 7* 
This she counters with the -state®* 
that she sees a difference clearly. 

■ She is also optimistic about NeWTJ 
urn. The GDR will not be able to awj 
legalising this citizens* initiative 
day; she feel i ' peter Jochen WnM. 

(Frankfurter AUgomeineZ^ 

• ■ fill* Detitachlaad, 4 October 1 I®' 


PARTY POLITICS 


Bloc parties put in practice 
at not toeing Party line 



GDR system of goverment 



Chairman: Willi Staph (SED) 

Consists ol Presidium 
and Ministers 


Chairman: Erich HanecLer (SED) 

Exercises the functions 
ol head ot slate 


Chairman: 
Erich Honecker 


F or months there have been rumours 
in the GDR that the political parties 
which are permitted to exist alongside 
the SEDj Erich Honecker’s Socialist 
Unity Party, might be good for a few 
surprises. 

And so they were when, for instance, 
Manfred Gerlach, the Liberal Democ- 
ratic Party (LDPD) leader, drew up a 
document calling for a new information 
policy. 

In Eisenach u small group oF Chris- 
tian Democrats have, drawn up reform 
proposals. 

These' may be hesitant moves, yet 
fltey are reason for surmising that pot- 
ential for change exists among the 
smaller parties that rank alongside the 
SED in the National Front. 

They are also known as bloc parties 
by virtue of dating back to the forma- 
tion oF a four-party Democratic Bloc in 
the Soviet Zone on 1 4 July 1 945. 

The four parties that joined forces 
were the Communists (KPD), the Social 
Democrats (SPD), the Christian Dem- 
ocrats (CDU), led by Otto Nuschke, 
and the Liberal Democrats (LDPD), led 
by Wilhelm Kiilz. 

In autumn 1946, just after the forci- 
ble merger of Communists and Social 
Democrats to form the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED), the bloc parties held free 
Land and local government elections 
(by Western standards) in the Soviet 
Zone. 

t{ was- the fiisl ami only lime they 
were to do so. The SED went on to 
largelv break up the independence of 
(he CDU and the LDPD. 

Two more parties, set up in April and 
May 1948, were SED splinter groups 
from the outset. They are the Democrat- 
ic Peasants’ Party (DBD) and the Na- 
tional Democratic Party (NDPD). 

In keeping with communist “pact pol- 
icy" these parties were entrusted with 
the task of enlisting support in classes 
and among social groups the SED did 
not claim to support. 

The CDU, for instance, was entrusted 
with representing “progressive Chris- 
tians," the LDPD with representing 
tradesmen, the self-employed and the 
professions, the NDPD with enlisting 
support among former Nazi “fellow-tra- 
vellers" and Wehrmacht personnel, the 
DBD with canvassing the farmers. 

That left the SED in charge of the 
workers. To this day (he four parties are 
termed an indispensable part of the 
GDR’s system. 

The Democratic Bloc also includes 
the trades : 

Youth and the Democratic 'Womefi’s 
League. 

Between them they are considered to 
be the nucleus of the National Front, 
which since 1 the GDR was founded has 
comprised all organised social groups 
from the Kulturbund to the canary 
breeders. 

To this day the National Front de- 
cides the number of seats that are to be 
allocated to the relevant organisations 

in elections. 

The CDU, LDPD, NDPD and DBD 
stress, in statutes adopted during the 
1980s, the leading role of the SED, as 
specified in Article 1 of the GDR’s 
1 974 constitution. 

At the last session of the CDU presi- 
dium the Christian Democrats’ general 
secretary, Gerald Gdtting, referred as a 


matter of course to “socialism in GDR 
colours" and to “the generally valid laws 
of socialism.” 

The GDR was a state toward which 
the CDU aimed to make an “independ- 
ent contribution." 

In the early 1950s the four parlies 
had a combined membership of 
580.000. Ten years later their member- 
ship was down to 350,000. 

Kl-cii though they may be to stress 
their independence us separate and dis- 
tinct entities, none of the four has suc- 
ceeded in drawing any clear distinction 
between itself and the SED. 

Yet in the past 10 years their mem- 
bership has steadily increased. Since 
1977 they have gained over 20 per cent 
and reached an aggregate membership 
of 470,000. 

Western figures are: CDU 140,000, 
up 21.7 per cent since 1977, LDPD 

104.000, up 38.7 per cent, NDPD 

110.000, up 29.4 per cent, and DBD 

1 1 5.000, up 29.4 per cent. 

The four parties' respective leaders, 
Messrs Gdtting, Gerlach, Maleuda and 
Homann, are four of Erich Honecker's 
eight deputies ns chairman of the state 
council, or head of state. 

A Christian Democrat is Minister of 
Posts and Telecommunications, a Lib- 
eral Democrat Minister of Justice and a 
DBD man Minister of the Environ- 
ment. 

Peter Joachim Lapp, in his hunk about 
these panto published last year in Co- 
logne, rightly says that despite their prox- 
imity to the SED they embody a certain 
degree of latent opposition that is now 
hesitantly coming to the fore. 

Attention is currently concentrated 
on the CDU and the Liberal Democrats. 

Werner Kern 
(Rhrinisrhc Post. Diissddnrf. 

30 September 1 989) 


Continued from page 1 

ever, a GDR without Honecker-style 
socialism need by no means automati- 
cally be classified as an apres moi la de- 
luge case. 

Many young people who have just ar- 
rived from the GDR say they love their 
country, the GDR, but are not prepared 
to continue allowing themselves to be 
treated like children or to be abused 
there. 

If the rule of injustice were no longer 
to hold sway, who could say what form 
of government fellow-Germans in the 
GDR might prefer? 

i|UiBafiipaiJy) l 'then, ; .whaf i.Gtfo Jjleinhold 
Tears is hot an end to justification of the 
GDR’s continued existence in the event 
of civil rights and Western economic 
principles being applied. - ■ 

What he fears, and rightly so, is an 
end to justification of the privileged po- 
sition he and others like him enjoy. 

He thus makes out his own gloomy 
prospects to be those' of the state as a 
whole, which is a mistake made by all 
rulers whose position is fatally weak- 
ened. i ■ 

For the time being, however, the 
GDR is still with us, a running sore. 11 is 
growing more gangrenous by the day as 
its leaders fail to embark on a dialogue 
with its real rulers, the people. 

.. Young refugees from the GDR hove 
incontroyertibly shown where the threat 
to peace and stability in Europe lies. 


600 members, aaete allocated as tallows » political parti bb and oiganteallonB 
closely aaaactatsd wllh the SED: 

Socialist Unity Party (BED) - Democratic Farmers 1 Party (DBD) - National Democratic Party (NDPD) - 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) - Liberal Democratic Party (LDPD) - Free Gw™" Tr ® d ® u " , °" 
federation (FDGB) - Free German Youth (FDI) - Democratic Women's League (DFD) - Kulturbund (KB) 


_ Seats In the People's Chamber: 




SED 

1 127 

DBD 

52 

NDPD 

52 

CDU 

52 

LDPD 

52 

FDGB 

66 

FDJ 

40 

DFD 

£ 

KB 

■ 


271 Fioreboa 


Opposition groups step up 
their calls for change 


O ver the GDR’.s 40th anniversary 
weekend a Social Democratic Par- 
ty was set up in the GDR. Its aim is a 
“consistent dcmocratisntion of state and 
society.” 

The inaugural conference was held in 
Schwantc, near Oranienburg, north-east 
of Berlin. Forty-three people look part. 

The founding members wrote to the So- 
cialist International, chaired by the SPD’s 
Willy Brandt, applying for membership. 

They slated in their inaugural docu- 
ment that, in view of the situation in the 
GDR, an “ecologically oriented social 
democracy" was needed. 

Democratic development was needed 
a cuunle i weight lu ‘ uicteusuig de- 
stabilisation” and must aim at specific 
content and structure. 

Almost simultaneously the six leading 
Opposition groups in the GDR have 
agreed on common demands including 
free elections and a secret ballot under 
UN supervision. 

In a “joint declaration" issued on the 
40th anniversary eve in the Erlnser- 


Its roots lie not in arms and the arms 
race but in the refusal to grant human 
rights and to permit progress toward 
greater freedom. 

The shrill accusations levelled at 
Bonn sound a grotesque note. The pow- 
ers that be in the GDR would do better 
to vent their ire at Moscow, where sub- 
version really began, or at Warsaw and 
Budapest (and maybe, before long, 
Prague). 

That is where the pacemakers of per- 
estroika are to be found in Eastern Eu- 
rope, pacemakers who put East Berlin 
to shame. 

; Bonn cgp be sure to continue, to have 
no choice but (o continuei its govern- 
ment-to-government dialogue with East 
Berlin. 

In the final analysis even a policy of 
“small (and gradual) steps” tends unin- 
tentionally to destabilise the situation in 
the GDR. 

Each and every so-called human 
easement, such Us Improved travel faci- 
lities for individuals (who' Leave their 
families behind them as hostages) or “le- 
gal” applications to migrate to the West 
(which can be turned down), tends to 
open people's eyes to the inhumanity of 
conditions in the GDR. 

, Tn the circumstances not to call & 
spade a spade or to mince words would 
be a sin for which political parties in the 
Federal Republic of Germany could not 
be forgiven.' • r 


k ire lie, or Church of Our Saviour, in the 
East Berlin borough of Lichlenberg the 
six groups were said to want to join for- 
ces “and to consider to what extent we 
can set up an electoral alliance with 
joint candidates of our own.” 

The declaration was warmly welcomed 
by an audience of about 2,500 at a public 
meeting held under the heading Me nun 
waiter, DDR?( Where now, GDR?). 

It was signed by representatives of 
Opposition groups and of a number of 
Church peace committees. 

Described as a minimum consensus, 
it stressed that groups shared “the de- 
sire in democratically transform state 
and sucicty." 

Whnt mattered was to end a state of 
affnirs in which citizens in this society 
lacked “the opportunity to exercise 
their political rights as required by the 
UN human rights conventions and the 
CSCE documents.” 

The groups also declared their solid- 
arity with all who were persecuted on 
Continued on page 12 

On its 40th anniversary the GDR re- 
gime has walled itself in even more, going 
a step further toward Albanian-style isola- 
tion and self-containment. 

Even Czechoslovakia is now classified 
as a potential threat and yet another neigh- 
bouring country to which none but trusted 
GDR citizens must be allowed access. 

But the German Demoralised Republic 
will need manpower aplenty to seal off its 
border with Czechoslovakia or with Po- 
land (where the Oder can be crossed with 
ease at low water). 

People in the GDR are increasingly less 
afraid of falling into disfavour by speaking 
their minds. Western TV, the progress of 
reforms in neighbouring East Bloc coun- 
tries, the Brezhnev-like paralysis of their 
leaders, the widespread spirit of change 
among unofficial reform groups and an 
ambilvalent Soviet attitude are increasing- 
ly making the GDR regime seem a super- 
fluous appendage of history. 

' Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, 
for instance, referred in New York to the 
bilateral responsibility “of the two sover- 
eign German states.” Valentin Fnlin re- 
ferred in contrast to the responsibility of 
the four wartime Allies. 

Either way, Soviet tanks are unlikely to 
be available should the GDR leaders need 
them to hold, on to power. .Who can they 
then call on for assistance? 

V Thomas Kiellnger 
■ i ■ (RJie)niacher Metkur/Chrbt uad Well, 

• i : ' Bonn, 6 October 1989) 







■ ANNIVERSARY 


German state, 
40, has 
no future 



N ominally the German Democratic 
Republic, but basically Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) officials, celebrated 
the 40th anniversary of the other Ger- 
man republic. 

But few people believe there will be a 
41st anniversary, as head of state Erich 
Honecker would have people believe. 

Tens of thousands have shown in the 
past few weeks that there is nothing for 
them in the GDR, let alone grounds to 
celebrate. 

The spontaneous change to the state- 
organised celebrations by those who 
chose to stay in the GDR gave the au- 
thorities reason to fear that guest of ho- 
nour Mikhail Gorbachov would have to 
be kept under lock and key. 

At the beginning there was the ex- 
pression: “German is an indivisible 
democratic republic" and “there is only 
one German nationality.” 

Then: “The division of Germany will 
never be recognised. We want a demo- 
cratic, national, economically indepe- 
dent Germany" 

These phrases are more current than 
ever before — but they are as old as the 
GDR itself. 

On 11 October 1949 Wilhelm Pieck 
confirmed with these words, addressed 
to the GDR’s Chamber of Deputies, the 
claims of the first GDR constitution. 

The constitution has been changed in 
the meantime and Johannes R. Becher's 
national anlhem is only hummed. 

The references to the unified nation 
in the text, “Let us serve you for the 
good, Germany, united Fatherland,” 
were regarded as offensive. 

But after 40 years of re-education the 
awareness of the people there remains 
unchanged. 

The confirmation of German division 
is not primarily the result of the lost 
war, but the consequence of the broken 
pact of the victorious powers, of the 
development of dualism in international 
politics and the accompanying Cold 
War. 

The division is as unnatural as it was 
at the beginning even if the years of na- 
tional unity in relationship to the whole 
of German history are relatively Few In 
number. 

The Germans developed the idea of 
the nation late, later than others. But 
the reflections about themselves, the 
search for an identity, the brooding 
over the meaning and establishment in 
East and West , in ideas, these .factors 
have shaped Germany more than in 
any other national or historical contin- 
uum. - 

Only dilettantes without any history 
can believe, wrongly, that they are on 
firm ground if they assume that the divi- 
sion will endure. 

The Germans in East Germany have 
had to pay a double price for Hitler’s 
lost war. The West was put into working 
order with the help of its former oppo- 
nents, was put in a position for unparal- 
Jelled economic growth in freedom and 


self-determination; Soviet Russia has 
pillaged the eastern part of Germany for 
years. Instead of aid the Russians insist- 
ed on reparations and applying pres- 
sure. 

From the very beginning the GDR 
was a lever for the Russians, an instru- 
ment. The archives are sealed, but ac- 
cording to what has been made known, 
by Nikita Khrushchov, for instance, the 
GDR’s very existence was doubtful for 
several years. 

Only on 17 June 1953, when the Red 
Army helped to put down citizens who 
had become unruly, was all doubt re- 
moved. Suddenly, today, those doubts 
are again with us, particularly among 
the nervous cadres of the SED. 

People in the GDR, who grew up un- 
der the Nazi dictatorship, learned ;about 
real freedom only from hearsay, as it 
were, but they have done admirable 
things. 

The reconstruction of the economy 
under immensely more difficult condi- 
tions than in the West has won respect. 

It would be wrong to understand the 
East Germans' pride in these achieve- 
ments as an identification with the sec- 
ond German state. 

They distance themselves from the 
abhorred system, which could be 
glossed over in the West as a “niche so- 
ciety." 

The leadership placed their hopes in 
the children and grandchildren of the 
older generation, who had not experi- 
enced anything different. 

It was hoped that they could be fully 
swayed into the idea of the system. But 
in fact things turned out differently. 

The writer Sascha Anderson, who 
moved from the East to the West in 
1986, described the situation in this 
way. Hesaid; 

“Perhaps my generation, between 30 
and 35, were dropouts. After us came a 
generation, which had not even got into 
things. That is the real difference in the 
situation in the mid-1970s. 

“We knew the language of power. We 
still do. We acquired our aversion to 
power from the knowledge of its lan- 
guage, of its thinking. 


'Freer than we were' 


“The generation after us no longer 
understands the language of power. 
They do not Understand its thinking, 
and they are freer than we were. We had 
to free ourselves first." 

At the 40th anniversary celebrations 
it is clearer than ever before that this 
state has no future. It cannot survive, 
even if it begins to wall itself in. ’ 

And what o£ reforms? Do people in 
the West, who extol this Way out of the 
problem, do they really know what this 
means? 

Here Honecker and his aged col- 
leagues are greater realists. Reforms in 
the German Democratic Republic can 
only mean guaranteeing freedom of ex- 
pression, of pluralism, of opening up 
frontiers. 

But in this way the GDR would lose 
its basic principles, its possibilities for 
identity in distinction to the Federal Re- 
public. 

Twenty years ago Honecker said: 
“History has decided here what con- 
cerns the national question.” 

After a further 20 years history has in 
fact given an answer, but in quite a dif- 
ferent fashion to what Honecker meant. 

1 ' Peter Philipps 

(Die Well, Bonn, 7 October 1 989) 


Democracy Now aims to ditch 
the Brezhnev Doctrine 


W hen the German Democratic Re- 
public celebrated its 20th anniver- 
sary Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev said 
in East Berlin that the Soviet people’s 
friendship with the GDR was funda- 
mental. 

He went on to say: “We are of the 
view that the greatest possible support 
for the peace-living socialist state of 
German workers is a joint matter for all 
socialist countries and is particularly so 
for those who have a real interest in 
permanent peace in Europe.” 

Brezhnev's successor, Mikhail Gor- 
bachov, could not repeat these words at 
the East German 40th anniversary, for 
since the transition of power from Wal- 
ter Ulbricht to Erich Honecker little has 
changed in East Germany whereas 
much has changed in the Soviet Union, 
Hungary and Poland. 

Unlike Brezhnev, Gorbachov cannot 
speak for all the East Bloc states, and he 
does not even want to do so. 

The Hungarian party leadership dec- 
lined an invitation to East Berlin. There 
was a Polish delegation there, but it no 
longer represents the government in 
Warsaw, and so ranks below the party 
and state delegations from China, Viet- 
nam, North Korea and Laos. 

These are the states which gave 
sparkle to the official celebrations for 
East Germany's 40th anniversary — and 
that is an indication of East Germany’s 
present standing. 

But what is more important than the 
success of celebrations in East Berlin’s 
“Palast der Republik" is the question 

hmW-thn-nUia.n. Bi— iUhnMO Ept 

the celebrations, ordered by the slate 
leadership, and how the leadership will 
deal with the people in the country over 
the next few weeks, a people from whom 
no republic as such has emerged. 

The main point about the contrast 
which exists between the GDR and the 
realities is to be found in its genesis. 

Just as the three Western powers 
stamped the part of Germany they oc- 
cupied with democracy at the end of the 
Second World War, Moscow trans- 
ferred the basics of the Stalinist dicta- 
torship to the Soviet Occupied Zone, 
which were strengthened by the Brezh- 
nev Doctrine, which limited the national 
sovereignty of the states in the socialist 
camp. 

This happened before the 20th East 
German anniversary to justify the inter- 
vention of Warsaw Pact troops in Cze- 
choslovakia. 

When the GDR was established, 
shortly after the Federal Republic, the 
power apparatus of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) was Identical with the .gov- 
ernment apparatus. 

The East German constitution, just as 
the Federal Republic’s Basic Law, guar- 
anteed freedom of expression, freedom 
of assembly and association, but free- 
dom does not exist. 

All fundamental rights are subject to 
the reservations of political expediency. 
The collective has priority: the individu- 
al must adjust to the system: 

As a sacrosanct principle of socialist 
society the constitution describes a fan- 
tastic image of the “firin union of the 
worker class with comrades in agricul- 
ture, members of the intelligentsia and 
other strata of society,” and -in addition 

a socialist planned economy 1 . 

This is where this ' state's weakness 
lies. The displeasure or opposition of 
the citizens was triggered off from the 
very beginning 1 by two facts: the lack of 


personal and political freedom 

mg standards which were too low. 

This led to East Germany's dm, 
most serious crises: the uprista ! 
workers in East Berlin and East & 
many in 1 953, the erection of the iw. 
Wall in 1961 and the exodus ofEs 
Germans to the West via Hud® 
Prague and Warsaw in 1 989. 

Since the establishment of the Gens, 
Democratic Republic three million pa 
pie have left the country, because £ 
was another German state close by. 

A few thousand other refugees foa, 
population of 16 million has jfo 
clearly that people believe that 
mental changes must be introduce! 

To them it is of no significaiw*j|| ' 
that East Germany is among thiti , 
most important industrialised counirin ’ 
in the world, and that East Germany hn 
the highest living standards of all coin- 
tries governed by communist iqjraes. 

Although economically most East- 
man citizens have a belter life now than 
they had previously the protest againa 
living standards grows continuously. 

The number of people who do not 
want to leave the country is greater thao 
those who do, and they call openly for 
reforms. 

When they make their demands they 
speak of living conditions which art re- 
garded as requirements for the etwig- 
ence of a free, democratic society uu 
the Federal Republic. 

They want self-determination and to 
right to decide their own destiny even ini 
rough, pushy society with an inclination 
tOtflgfljgm. with all the darker averts 
of a pluralistic society, fjut in glaring op- 
position to a unified state with the Social- 
ist Unity Party and unpleasant class dif- 
ferences between the rulers and the ruled. 

This is why the citizens' movement 
“Democracy Now” was the first to demand 
an end to the subordination of the slate P 
the political bureacracy of the party, ^ 
an end to its political patronage. 

This organisation wants free and secret 
elections, reform of parliament, the gov- 
ernment, schools, the trades unions, indus- 
try, the arts and culture, a reform of the 
law, freedom of movement and a right to 
emigrate, and an end to the po/jt/caiJy- 
controlled economy. In short a quite 
fercnl German Democrat Republic. 

This movement regards its demand 
as proposals with the aim of gam' I 
ternal freedom in the country an 

doing serving external freedom. 

That is the talk of reasoMblemss.tiit 
upsetting of the Brezhnev message 

y T theology lecturer in 

added to these demands ideas wh 

stretch from truth, revolution and cut 

He calls for a future which a 1 ® 1 
truth, ip i which fundamental rights,™* 
since the French Revolution, can be ap- 
plied, and in which honest work is re- 
warded with good money, fundament?® 
which are recognised everywhere . . 

Here, then,, GDR citizens are uw 
fprmed by the confirmation of q“» 
other values in the search lasting W 1 
decades for the recognition of a w 
still not established. : - ^ 

The GDR leadership wants to crus 
this radical change. . . 

A; reactionary posture of -this sqrt-K £ 
cause :for, .celebration, but rather 
caution is called for in dealing with a 
gime which is unpredictable, due to 

gidity, , J . Rudolf Sthuch^ 

• (HarinoveraChe Allgemdiiie, 7 October 10 
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FLASHBACK 


Forty years in which the GDR’s leaders 
have steadily forfeited credibility 


A nd if there is talk of intervention, 
then all we can say is: “Of course it isl 
We intend to intervene in everything that 
happens on German soil. It is our bound- 
en duty to do sol" 

These words are not Federal Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl’s. Nor yet those of the 
late Franz Josef Strauss. Not even of Wil- 
ly Brandt in the early 1 960s. 

They are taken from Walter Ulbricht’s 
speech, as first secretary of the SED cen- 
tral committee, t»> the l-'ourili SED Con- 
gress in 1954. 

Nowadays GDR newspapers criticise 
Western media coverage of people who 
have voted with their feet and left the 
suite Ulbricht helped to found 40 years 
ago as "open intervention in the GDR's 
domestic affairs." 

The history of the GDR is n succession 
of such contradictions and changes of 
course, a tale of promises that weren’t 
kept and utopias that weren’t put into 
practice, on all scales and at all levels. 

The “socialist society" of which Herr 
Ulbricht proclaimed the development at 
the Seventh SED Congress in 1967 has 
remained a dream. 

GDR society has remained firmly di- 
vided into rulers and subjects, and the 
gap between them is wider than ever. 

How else can one account for the fact 
that even the distinguished East Berlin 
lawyer Wolfgang Vogel was unable to 
persuade GDR refugees to leave Bonn's 
embassies in Warsaw and Prague in re- 
turn for a pimui*-*. - >lu-\ !■»« :»l 

lowed to leave the GDR at a later da te7 
How else is one to account for the fact 
that the selfsame refugees, once they 
were finally allowed to travel by rail 
through the GDR to the West, had to be 
reassured of safe conduct by leading 
West German officials travelling with 
them? 

The simple answer is that no-one 
trusts the GDR authorities any longer. 

“It must look democratic," said Walter 
Ulbricht and his henchmen, “but we must 
have everything under firm control." 

That was how they set up the immedi- 
ate post-war civilian administration in 
the Soviet Zone and how they went on to 
forcibly merge the Communists (KPD) 
and Social Democrats (SPD) in 1946. 

That was how they formed the Social- 
ist Unity Party (SED) and put together 
the German Democratic Republic. 

When the Prime Ministers of all Ger- 
man Lander met in Munich in June 1947, 
the Soviet Zone Prime Ministers of Sax- 
ony, Saxony-Arihalt, Mecklenburg, Thu- 
ringia and Brandenburg took part but 

Wolfgang Leonhard (see article on 
page 10) later noted that an SED official 
had voiced doubts, saying: “A major op- 
portunity of restoring German unity has 
been missed, yet Ulbricht has seldom 
been so pleased.” 

The decision had been reached by the 
Party, on Soviet advice. "Make a show of 
goodwill but practise obstruction" was 
(he policy line. 

It was adopted a good year after the 
forcible merger of the KPD and the SPD 
•hat Walter Ulbricht referred to at the in- 
augural SED party conference hs a i‘e- 
birlh of the German working class move- 
ment. • 

The Influence of former Social Demo- 
crats declined markedly. 'Aftef 1 the third 
SED congress, held in July 1950, the 
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number of former Social Democrats in 
the politbureau was down to three. 

And the purge early in 1951, during 
which over 150,000 Parly members were 
expelled, hit former Social Democrats 
hardcM. 

They had failed to heed one of Ul- 
bricht's proverbs: “Social Democratic 
members well know that he who goes to 
bed with the dogs will wake up with fleas." 

The German working class movement 
had died in its infancy, or arguably in its 
Procrustean bed, at least in the GDR. 

The sense of alienation from the SED 
felt by working people in the GDR came 
to head in July 1 953, when a popular up- 
rising occurred. It wasn’t a popular upris- 
ing; it was an uprising of (lie working 
class. 

There were demonstrations in 272 
places, and Soviet troops had to be sent 
in to crush the uprising. 

According to GDR statistics there 
were 25 dead and 378 injured, but these 
figures are definitely loo low. Many in- 
jured demonstrators were taken to West 
Berlin hospitals. 

At least 1 ,400 demonstrators were 
given stiff prison sentences. Twenty-two 
were executed. 

The uprising w:is tin- result nf numer- 
ous abrupt changes of course. As SED 
general secretary Erich Honecker wrote 
on the occasion of the GDR’s 40th anniv- 
ersary: 

"Every party is responsible to its peo- 
ple and must do them justice. That is why 
we stated, over 40 years ago, that we had 
no intention of ndopling the Soviet sys- 
tem unchanged in Germany." 

That may formally be true, yet it is no 
less false. 

At the end of 1945 the KPD endorsed 
the theory, outlined by Anton Acker- 
mann, of a “specific German road to so- 
cialism.” Developments in the Soviet Un- 
ion were not simply to be imitated. This 
policy was later reversed. 

Shortly before the SED was founded 
Ackermann had this to say to a KPD con- 
ference: 






‘The Socialist Unity Party will be an 
independent parly because it will be en- 
tirely free in its decisions and because it 
does not regard the basic teachings of 
Marxism as an unbending dogma and will 
apply them to specific German condi- 
tions and to a specific German path of 
development." 

Seven years later Ackermann was ac- 
cused of anti-Party factionalism and 
stripped of nil Party appointments. He 
was not rehabilitated until summer 1956 
in the process of deslalinisation. 

That was when Waller Ulbricht 
answered a query by US journalist Daniel 
Schorr with regard to deslalinisation in 
the GDR as follows: 

“In a nutshell: there is no..., er, there 
was no Stalinism and there is no destnlin- 
isation." 

In reality Stalinism was particularly 
marked in the GDR. Universal homage 
was paid to the “wise leader" Josef Stalin, 
and Erich Honecker was one of Stalin’s 
most fervent admirers. 

At the August 1951 international 
youth festival in Berlin he ended one of 
his speeches with the words: 

"Long live the lender and standard- 
bearer of peace in the world, the teacher 
of young people in all countries, our be- 
loved Josef Stalin!" 

And on Stalin’s death in March 1953 
the SED proclaimed: “J. V. Stalin is no 
longer with us, but what he accomplished 
will live fi«r ever. We promise to carry oil! 
whin. he has bequeathed to us to the ut- 
most of our ability." 

This personality cull was not even the 
worst aberration. Even worse, the specif- 
ic German road to socialism was aban- 
doned in favour of transforming the SED 
into a “new type of party." 

That meant transforming it from a 
mass party to a cadre party, fighting "so- 
cial democratism" and unconditionally 
acknowledging the leading role of the 
CPSU. 

For the infant GDR it meant develop- 
ment in strict accordance with the exam- 
ple set by Soviet society and almost total 
adoption of the Soviet economic system. 
The after-effects of both are felt to this 
day. 

When, after Stalin's death, a change of 
course was embarked on in the Soviet 
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Teenagers stoning Red Army tanks sent In to crush 17 June 1953 workers* up- 
rising in the DDR. ’ (Photo: Ullnria) 


Union, the SED was most reluctant to 
follow suit. 

Its “new course,” which was intended 
to alleviate the consequences of post- 
haste nationalisation, collectivisation, the 
priority given to heavy industry and con- 
stant supply shortages, was nowhere near 
what would have been welcomed by 
workers annoyed by higher norms and 
higher prices. 

It failed to stem the tide of the June 
1953 uprising. The SED was obliged to 
promise a better supply of consumer 
goods. But the Party soon changed its 
tune, announcing that: 

‘The designation of corrections we un- 
dertook in some sectors in autumn 1953 
as the New Course has led to some com- 
rades spreading erroneous theories about 
the priority to be given to developing the 
consumer goods industry." 

A few years later there was a further 
change of tune. Under pressure from the 
growing exodus of refugees (over 
250,000 people a year were leaving the 
GDR), Ulbricht gave the following un- 
dertaking at the fifth SED congress in Ju- 
ly 1958: 

“Now our rcpuhlic has already over- 
taken West Germany in per capita con- 
sumption of almost all foodstuffs, wc aim 
by 1 961-62 to equal and in some cnscs to 
exceed West Germany's per capita con- 
sumption of the lending industrial con- 
sumer goods.” 

This ambition had serious conse- 
quences. Investment capital was misdi- 
rected and economic disproportions 
were established. There were bottlenecks 
in supplies of materials and consumer 
goods. 

Factories were hroughl to a standstill. 
Projects were abandoned and half-com- 
pleted installations written off as “invest- 
ment ruins." 

The seven-year plan was scrapped and 
the number of refugees again began to in- 
crease. The SED leaders, daunted hy 
economic and political failure, urged 
their comrades in Moscow to let them 
seal off the border with West Berlin. 

Nikita Khrushchov agreed, but only 
after lengthy hesitation and when the si- 
tuation steadily deteriorated. 

On 13 August 1961 the border was 
first sealed off by barbed- wire emplace- 
ments, but the GDR authorities had al- 
ready decided to build a wall, as shown 
by a slip of Walter Ulbricht’s tongue at a 
press conference held two months earli- 
er. 

No-one noticed it at the time, but what 
the SED leader said, in answer to a ques- 
tion about the border, was: 

T understand your question to mean 
there are people in West Germany who 
want us to mobilise construction workers 
in the GDR capital to build a wall, is that 
so?... Well, no-one has any intention of 
building one." 

Lies were part of his stock in trade. Ul- 
bricht wasn't much interested in being 
popular or well-liked. He was a cold, dry 
apparatchik,' and rightly felt to be a So- 
viet satrap. 

And the moment he seriously objected 
to something the Soviet Union wanted, 
the Four-Power Agreement on Berlin, 
the Ulbricht era promptly ended and the 
Honecker era began. 

Unlike today, it was clear who his suc- 
cessor 'Would - be, and a West German 
newspaper had this comment to make at 
the time: 

“The! political maturity of leading offi- 
cials has for years been apparent from 
the extent of their despair at the prospect 
of Honecker and his limited political out- 
look." 1 ' ■ 

It wasn’t that bad. Honecker’s world 
view is no more limited than Ulbrlcht's 
' was. He has set keynotes of his own, such 

Continued on page 13 
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Burden-sharing must be the bedrock 
of intra-German relations 




The writer of this “Rheinlscher Mer- 
k ur/Christ und Well” article, Professor 
Kurt Bledenkopf, is a national execu- 
tive member of the Christian Democrat- 
ic Union (CDU) and a member of the 
German Bundestag. 

H elmut Schmidt is reputed to have 
coined the phrase that the Federal 
Republic of Germany is an economic 
, giant but a political dwarf . 

It may have been true in the past. To- 
’ , day, however, the post-war period is 

drawing to a close and with it the era in 
Which the political significance and the 
' political responsibility of the Federal 

Republic could be defined in this way. 

In keeping with its true political and 
economic power our country must take 
part in shaping of a new European or- 
' . der and constructing the common Euro- 

pean house. 

Our, neighbours in East and West 
, know that the Federal Republic of Gerr 

i many cannot permanently remain a 

state, nnd that the Germans cannot 
permanently remain a people, subjected 
to post-war constraints. 

We arouse the mistrust of our neigh- 
bours today by trying to make ourselves 
look smaller than we are. not by acting 
in accordance with our true political 
significance and the resulting responsib- 
i ility in Europe. 

■ Part of our political responsibility for 

1 1 s' i - 1 1 all Germans and for Europe is to devel- 
op initiatives on how' to help shape the 
new European order above and beyond 
the framework of the European Com- 
■ munity and Nato. 

This particularly applies to the fur- 
ther development of the relationship be- 
tween the two German states and to the 
future of Berlin. 

By stating that the refugee problem is 
an intra-German affair the Soviet Union 
has already clarified that this is our re- 
1 ! sponsibility. 

It is a problem that cannot be re- 
solved in isolation; it must be viewed 
within the framework of a longer-term 
all-German perspective. 

Part of our political responsibility is 
to develop such a perspective and trans- 
late it into action. This is in the German 
as well as in the European interest. 

In doing so we must bear in mind the 
following facts: 

First, the post-war period is coming 
to an end. The political order of post- 
• war Europe is losing its binding charac- 

, 

The order of the post-war period has 
been the — successful and clearly de- 
marcated — order of blocs. 

R has guaranteed peace in Europe 
and still does so today. It ensures stabil- 
ity and predictability. 

.This explains why no-one has so far 
seriously tried to change it,- 
History, however, cannot be brought 
to a standstill. Existing contradictions 
cannot be permanently ignored or sup- 
. pressed. , 

! A contradiction to which this particu- 

; larly applies is the ideological division 

• of Europe and the suppression of hu- 

man rights in Europe. 

Beneath the cloak of the post-war or- 
der these contradictions have constant- 
' ly grown. . 

: ' 1 The successes of the- system of free- 

i dom in Western Europe, fostered by the 


European Community, and the political 
and economic decline in Eastern Eu- 
rope have made these contradictions 
overwhelming, 

Through his reform policy Mikhail 
Gorbachov has given way to them in the 
Soviet Union. 

The political and economic revolu- 
tion he has triggered has already spread 
to Poland and Hungary and can be ex- 
pected to spread even further. 

. Its future course will be marked by 
setbacks, tension and crises. The pro- 
cess, however, is irreversible: a return to 
the previous status quo is impossible. 

Second, the period of transition from 
the post-war order to an all-European 
peace order is a period of radical up- 
heavals, changes and risks of tension 
and crises. 

The predictability of political devel- 
opments and the reliability of past ex- 
perience are declining. 

The continued existence of enormous 
military potentials in both parts of Eu- 
rope remains a risk. For this reason a 
military safeguarding of peace will still 
be absolutely essential in future. 

The character of the threat, however, 
is changing. 

It no longer emanates from the ideo- 
logically rooted aggressiveness of a 
monolithic military bloc. The danger of 
military conflict today is caused by the 
risks connected with the radical changes 
inside the East bloc countries. 

Nato must’ develop. .a new strategic 
concept which takes into account the 
new character of this threat. 

This not only has implications for the 
planned modernisation of short-range 
systems. 

The new concept must above all com- 
bine the military means of risk limita- 
tion with the economic means of risk re- 
duction. 

Cooperation with the East in the 
economic field and the development of 



new political and social structures is 
part of peacekeeping in Europe. The as- 
sociated burdens are also burdens of se- 
curity policy. 

Third, the end of the post-war period 
also marks the end of the previous justi- 
fication of the division of Germany and 
thus the end of the raison d'ilre of the 
GDR. . . „ ^ 

• In term ^of owerpo7tife r tf&'^DR ‘ 
was the keystone of the hegemonic 
structuring of Eastern Europe by the 
Soviet Union. • 

At the same lime it was the corners- 
tone of the Warsaw Pact, the buckle of 
the Soviet security belt, and the Soviet 
Union’s bridgehead in central Europe. 

In the new European order the GDR 
will increasingly lose this security policy 
function. 

• As opposed to Poland and Hungary 
the GDR does not possess a historical 
and national identity. . 

Its identity and hence its legitimation 
as a state are defined oh the basis oF an- 
ti-fascism and the implementation of so- 
cialism as & task of the state. 

The reduction of ideological confron- 
tation between the . West and the East 
and. the critical revision of the Stalin era 


have produced a situation in which the 
GDR is losing this ideological legitima- 
tion. 

SED ideologist Otto Reinhold 
claimed that a "capitalist GDR,” in 
other words a free GDR as we under- 
stand it, would forfeit its right to exist. 

Reforms in the GDR, therefore, al- 
ways affect the identity of the GDR and 
thus the justification for its existence. 
We must take this fact into account. 

• The economic and technological sig- 
nificance of the GDR for the Soviei Un- 
ion is declining. 

In the past the Soviet Union above all 
acquired GDR technology in exchange 
for raw materials. Today it can sell its 
commodities in the West and also in- 
creasingly meet its technology needs 
there. 

The GDR's former key role within 
the Comecon framework is being relati- 
vised to a growing extent by the opening 
up of borders. The Soviet Union’s econ- 
omic interest in the GDR, therefore, is 
also on the wane. 

Fourth, the threefold (military policy, 
ideological and technological/econom- 
ic) legitimation deficit is the biggest ob- 
stacle to the development of perspec- 
tives and the implementation of re- 
forms. 

Both are absolutely essential to stop 
the current exodus of refugees and eli- 
minate social tension in the GDR. 

A return to the post-war order and 
thjis to Soviet responeib4Utyu?foju4he 
GDR us a "zone of occupation” is out of 
the question. 

The legitimation of the GDR and its 
political ability to act and effect reforms 
must be ensured as a partner in a Euro- 
pean peace order. 

There have been suggestions (by 
GDR emigre writer Stefan Heym, for in- 
stance) that the “true realisation of so- 
cialism” should be acknowledged as a 
task and as the basis of legitimation. 

In view of the reforms in the Soviet 
Union, Poland and Hungary, however, 
and the lack of clarity about what this 
“true socialism” entails, this suggestion 
is hardly practicable. 

What is practicable is to view every- 
thing listed as necessary by the Fifth 
Synod of the Association of Protestant 
Churches in the GDR in Eisenach in 
September and what the chairman of the 
Association, Bishop Leich, described as 
a task of state: political and economic 
changes. 

Fifth, two things are necessary in or- 
der to make these jefqrms and chq ffg .es 


The corresponding political frame- 
work must be created and the necessary 
economic conditions must be estab- 
lished. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is called upon to play its pflrt. 

The political framework includes a 
willingness to talk to and cooperate with 
ail political and social forces in the 
GDR, including the state organs and the 
political leadership. 

, Discussions on ingratiation, dissocia- 
tion or rapprochement in the West are 
neither fruitful nor appropriate for the 
dimension of this task. 

In the past we all acted id accordance 
with the rules of the post-war otder. We 
all need to gather experience with the 
necessities of a new order. ... 

Everyone agreed tqiSocial Penjpcrat 
Erhard Eppler’g call 00,17, June 1989, 
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Kurt Bledenkopf I 

(Photo: Poly-fa 1 
German Unity Day. to banish iheiw) I 
“betrayal” from political discs™ i 
This still applies. | 

This includes the politically Nadu* 1 
declaration that we do no! want ts I 
change Poland's western fro/if/er, in I 
other words that we regard the lining 
frontier as permanent. ’ 

The creation of the necessary econ- 
omic conditions includes oar willing- 
ness to invest our economic power in 
the common restructuring of the GDR's 
economy and infrastructure. 

Bishop Leich declared that the perm- 
eability of the borders between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and tie 
GDR, which the Church welcomes, lias 
revived an understandable question; 

“Why has the outcome of a terrible 
war emanating from German soil M I 
such different effects in the Easl antic | 
the West of our fatherland?” ' 

This question is one of the crucial ) 
questions of the in tra -German relation- 
jmiprwtTb'rare the political and mnraf 
implications of the fact that the conse- 
quences of the catastrophe of 1945 
were so unevenly distributed between 
the people in the two parts of Germany? 

Freedom and prosperity on the ok 
side, a lack of freedom and relative 
poverty on the other; support for recw 
struction by the USA in the West si 
huge reparation payments to the Sons 
Union and its permanent subsidisation 
within the Comecon framework in the 
East. 

This unevert distribution of the co* 1 ' 
sequences of war becomes an intoler- 
able injustice if we refuse to do our ut- 
most to redress the balance. 

The first step along the road toward 
a realisation of human nghts i 
whole of Germany is _ihc creal ‘°* ° 
comparable material living co 
in the whole of Germany. 

What is taken for granted within 
European Community must also app y 

to the intra-German relationship. 

, There is a need for both a Europe^ 

and an intra-German reg o 

structural policy- , •. 

Freedom anijl freedom of movemi* 

In the two, .German states without coni 
parable m'lrig conditions would nolM 
to stability, but to new disharmony 
and friction. , , 

Once again our commitment 
readiness to share the economic comp 
ensation for war-induced losses « 
prerequisite for reforms in the GDR. 

This includes the development P*' a £ 
propriate form* of economic coop 
tion, investment and the allocation ^ 
public funds,, paving the way 
convertibility of currencies, and the w | 
juspnent of the social systems- ■ 
As in the European (Community. Wf 
social riMnensioi) i 8 also on? of. the dec' 
sjve requirements for cojmparable 
I', , .Continued on page ,16 - -y 
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East Germany on the brink of economic 
abyss as tens of thousands quit 


B efore Erich Honecker’s era, which 
began in the early 1970s and is 
drawing to a close, the German Democ- 
ratic Republic led a wretched existence, 
politically and economically. 

. The country was neither recognised 
in the world at large nor economically 
successful to any marked extent. It 
changed only gradually. 

The smaller of the two German states 
was burdened at the beginning by tough 

repurulions tlemaiulh. Up to itie end of 

1953 the GDR had paid about $4.3bn 
in reparations to the Soviet Union and 
Poland. 

For a time up to a quarter of the 
country’s gross national product had to 
be deployed to this purpose. 

But without these payments, which 
both German states called to a halt after 
economic difficulties nnd the July 1953 
uprising in the GDR, the economic situa- 
tion in the country was difficult enough. 

According to the then Economic Af- 
fairs Minister, Heinrich Rau, a living 
economic entity had to be created out of 
a rump economy in eastern Germany. 

Heavy industry lacked its backbone, 
being cut off from the coalmines and 
steelworks of the Rhine and the Ruhr. 
The West’s steel embargo from February 
1950 and the ensuing US ban on supplies 
of strategic materials did the rest. 

These events of the past are still having 
their effect on the present. They explain, 
for instance, the GDR's continuous striv- 






ings for self-sufficiency, contrary to all 
economic sense and against the interna- 
tional trend of the- division of labour. 

Then there was the economic crisis at 
the end of 1952 and the beginning of 
1953, which led to the 17 June 1953 
uprising in the GDR. 

In the following years economic 
development bobbed up and down. 
There was the open frontier, the flight 
of hundreds of thousands of skilled 
workers, the commuters across the di- 
viding line — all this caused political 
and economic instability in the state. 

According to Socinlist Unity Party 
(SED) calculations, which arc not very 
different from ihose by economists in 
the West, the losses caused by people 
fleeing to the West in the years between 
1951 and 1961 amounted to a produc- 
tion loss of 1 1 2 billion marks. 

To this could be added 16 billion 
marks For the cost of training those who 
fled the country. 

One can question these figures and 
also recall the political causes for this 
mass flight of people. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that economic recovery was se- 
verely harmed by the open frontier. 

The "phenomenon” of the flight of 
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tens of thousands in the GDR’s 40th an- 
niversary year cannot be compared to 
this, only the building of the Wall then 
and the closure of the frontier with Cze- 
choslovakia now. 

They are the last argument of a re- 
gime from which people are fleeing^ 
people who are so urgently needed in 
the country. 

If the SED examines the 40-year his- 
tory of the GDR it must stress the 
Honecker era as proof of the economic 
efficiency of a socialist society. 

And it is true that in the past two de- 
cades the greatest successes, politically 
and economically, have been achieved 
by the other German stale? 

The historical parallels which emerge 
with the ending of the Honecker era are 
interesting. When, about 20 years ago, 
he got ready to oust his political foster- 
father, Walter Ulhricht, the GDR was 
again in an extremely complicated econ- 
omic situation. 

It is worthwhile taking a closer look 
at this period, for many of the economic 
problems and difficulties which (hen er- 
upted and waited to he solved are again 
present 20 years Inter. Naturally at a 
different qualitative level and not to the 
last detail, hut still very similar. 

All that is lacking is the final act 
which decides on Erich Honecker’s fate. 

By the end of the 1960s the difficult- 
ies in the economy had increased enor- 
mously, and they did not change at the 
iippiuueli ul die 197Us. 

There were, indeed, considerable 
growth rates. The national economy 
moved over the 100-billion-mark level, 
but the people participated in this less 
and less. 

Today the figure is gradually ap- 
proaching 300 billion marks and again 
people are dissatisfied. 

There has been an increase in mecha- 
nisation and automation in industry. 
There are between 80,000 and 90,000 
robots working in East German indus- 
try, which is proud of the fact that more 
than 70,000 CAD/CAM computers are 
used in GDR companies. 

Then such branches of industry as 
electronics, machine tools and chemicals 
were developed faster than other indus- 
trial sectors. That is still the case today, 

There are also parallels to be drawn 
with the guarantees of social benefits. Ac- 
cording to the statistics then, and now, 
everything seems to be growing enor- 
mously. The only snag is that then, as 
now, many of these statistics were rub- 
bish., , . 

** * The parallels make it possible, to get 
closer to the . facts. At the end of the 
1960s there was considerable dispro- 
portion in the economy which detracted 
dangerously from it? development. 

The ancillary supplies sector, engi- 
neering tools, plant construction and 
the manufacturing of consumer goods 
were stagnating and did not meet the. 
enormous demand, which was growing. 

A glance at the balances for 1988 
shows that it is just these sectors which 
did not fulfill, their quotas. 

In the ancillary supplies sector alone 
there was ashorllall'in production of 2. Sr 
billion marks. The. supply failure in so-i 
phisticated consumer goods has been a 
continuous problem- ■ 

Industrial construction, fartoo weak, 
showed itself to be in arrears to the tune 


of 1.3bn marks in 1987 and no change 
in the trend was visible in 1988. 

At peak periods there were also defi- 
ciences in energy supplies, which could 
only be offset by Imports from the Fed- 
eral Republic and Austria. 

Professor Naumann, an East Berlin 
scientist, wrote about this period: 

“The economy should then have 
gained in tempo and productivity in 
view of the scientific- technical revolu- 
tion, because of the commencement of a 
number of automation schemes. But de- 
spite major efforts the considerable 
scientific-technical backwardness in the 
GDR became greater.” 

This comment can. be used to charac- 
terise present efforts. The 179 automa- 
tion schemes which were In operation in 
1 970 surpassed the powers of the econo- 
my at that time and were either not feasi- 
ble or did not have the planned effect. 

Of 42 automation systems, which 
have been analysed nnd which should be 
completed in the metalworking indus- 
tries alone by 1990, 37 were below their 
objective and caused high costs. 

Professor Naumann recalled that In- 
creasing disproportion in the economy 
hampered development os a whole. He 
said: 

"Many companies did not fulfill their 
plan in 1 970 despite overtime and Sunday 
shifts. The production of goods, work pro- 
ductivity nnd exports remained below the 
objectives laid down for 1 970. Difficulties 
in supplies increased.” 

At the end of 1988 the picture was 
the same. Almost a quarter of all 
schemes planned did not reach their ob- 
jectives, to say nothing of the critical 
supply situation in the 40th anniversary 
year, 1989. 

In the early 1970s economic failure 
brought nhmn social anil political un- 
rest. lluncckcr replaced UlbricliL ill the 
leadership. 

The 7ih SED Parly Conference de- 
cided in 1971 on the course of “the un- 
ity of economic and social policies.” 

Giinier Mittag, at that time "technical 
officer,” who had considerably influ- 
enced economic policies, survived. 

It would be loo simple to think that 
present difficulties and problems in the 
economy could be attributed to the rigid 
posture of two politicians. It is true, how- 
ever, that their ideas have moulded the 
GDR society for the past 20 years. 

The K ammando wirtschaft, the con- 
trolled economy, set up by Mittag and 
approved by Honecker, did not solve 
such inconsistencies as limited innova- 
tion powers, disproportions in the econ- 
omy, supply bottlenecks or the danger- 
ous violation of the achievement princi- 
ple, and particularly the growing ineffi- 
ciency in the economy as a whole. 

But the Party jealously insists on its 
monopoly position, and alone deter- 
mines the concepts and contents of 
development. , .... 

In this way the party does not allow 
freedom for innovative thinking. This 
means that false decision-making and a 
loss of efficiency in the future is pro- 
grammed into the system. 

The SED, in the 40th anniversary 
year of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, at the turn into the next decade and 
just before the 12th Party Conference, 
is In a dilemma. ■ . 

The lack of confidence in the party is 
greater than ever. And this loss of con- 
fidence Is not just due to the unsuccess-? 
ful economy. . 

More than 100,000 emigrants and 
refugees this year have testified to it. 
And the 16.5 people waiting and watch- 
ing are also doing this id their own wayJ 
■ '•":■■■ Steffen Uhhnann 
(SUddeutsche Zeilurig, Munich, UOfiHjber 1989) 
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East-West trade ties in 
Germany and Europe 


The GDR is a Comecon member, but has 
always enjoyed special status in the Euro- 
pean Community. Will It still do so in the 
post-1992 single European market? 

T he single European market is not far 
off: it should be set tip by the end of 
1992. Many countries would like to join 
the European Community and have more 
or less formally applied to do so. They in- 
clude Austria, Cyprus, Malta, Morocco, 
Norway and Turkey. , 

But European Commission president 
Jacques Delors is not particularly eager to 
know about this at the present. Aides 
close to him say he believes the Commun- 
ity can only expand. after the year 2000. 

Apart from the many difficulties which 
stand in die way of an economic union 
nnd a common European currency, rel- 
ations between the Council of Ministers 
nnd the European Parliament have to un- 
dergo change. Only then, in JacqUe Dol- 
ors’ opinion, can the European Commun- 
ity be extended further. 

But there are unmistakable rumblings 
in the German camp. Tens of thousands 
of GDR citizens are moving into the Fed- 
eral Republic, a European Community 
member-state. 

Jacques Delors has alwnys kept to the 
Roman tradition and had a vision of an- 
cient Europe round the Mediterranean. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, however, has come up with an 
East-West Europe, which he would like 
to see in his Europe Plan. 

In the mid-1980s relations between the 
European Community and Comecon be- 
gan to change after a long period of stag- 
nation. The German Democratic Repub- 
lic is a member of Comecon, the East 
bloc’s Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance (CMEA). 

In the very first phase the Comecon 
states rejected the Community, but this 
was overcome at the beginning of the 
1 970s and there was a period of tough, 
long and unsuccessful negotiations. These 
talks faltered on the German Question. 

Brussels regards West Berlin as part of 
the Community, a view which the Com- 
econ states cannot condone. 

Then Mikhail Gorbachov was elected 
general secretary of the Soviet Commun- 
ist Party. From the outset he showed the 
political will for change. So consultations 
between the European Community and 
Comecon were reopened. 

When in May last year Mr Gorbachov 
acknowledged that an agreement between 
the Community and the Comecon states 
must include West Berlin, the way was 
opened for this joint declaration. 

This declaration symbolised the official 
opening of relations between the two 
economic systems. 

Since early this year Ingo Oster has 
been accredited as ambassador to the Eu- 
ropean Community on behalf of the 
GDR. 

The Community is conducting special 
talks with the GDR and the Commission 
is almost on the point of laying before the 
Council of Ministers proposals for a ne- 
gotiating position.' 

But up to the present the Commission., 
has not forwarded its proposals to the 
Council of Ministers. The Commission 
saw no reason to hurry matters along in 
view of East Berlin’s attitude toward the 
events on Tienanmen Square In Peking 
and the refugee problem, . i 


If the political situation had improved 
there would have been an agreement by 
the end of this year. ■ 

It can be assumed with some certainty 
that the events of the past few days have 
resulted in the GDR getting, belatedly, a 
textiles and fisheries agreement for the 
country’s 40th anniversary, which East 
Berlin wanted badly. . . 

Although no preference was given to 
the GDR in negotiations with the Euro- 
pean Community, the GDR has always 
been in a special position. 

The German Democratic Republic is 
not a third country in the European Com- 
munity sense of the term. This is defined 
in nn additional protocol to the Treaties 
of Rome about intra-German trade. . 

GDR products can enter the Federal 
Republic under special conditions, and 
intra-German trade will not be affected 
by the Comecon agreement. 

In this additional provision the Federal 
Republic accepted the obligation, how- 
ever, not to reexport GDR goods to other 
member-states. 

Even so, GDR imports are exported to 
other European Community countries, 
although the Federal Economic Affairs 
Ministry in Bonn says they amount to on- 
ly about 0.7 per cent. 

That is an insignificant 0.02 per cent of 
the Federal Republic’s exports to other 
European Community member-states. 

The Dutch Economic Affairs Ministry 
refused to approve the import of ball- 
poini pens made In .the GDR, J3uk in-.s 
case brought before the European Court 
of Justice the validity of intra-German 
trade arrangements was confirmed. 

In a 21 September 1989 ruling the 
Court ruled that the other member-states 
did not have the right to reject goods im- 
ported from the Federal Republic but of 
GDR origin. 

The Court said that only in rare excep- 
tions could the economy of a member- 
state be endangered by the reexport by 
the Federal Republic of merchandise of 
GDR origin. 

In view of the scale of the trade the 
Court could see no danger to the Dutch 
economy. The Court confirmed that the 
GDR is not a third country for the Feder- 
al Republic. 

The single European market in 1992 
would not change the continuation of in- 
tra-German trade. 

Because border checks would no long- 
er apply, technical adjustments to check- 
ing GDR exports would be necessary. But 
no-one at present sees in this a serious 
Problem.- 

Several East bloc states are more or 
Less openly seeking contacts with the Eu- 
ropean Community. But the participants 
at the 44th Coinecon conference' in 
Prague in the summer seemed agreed on 
creating a “common socialist' internal 
market." The only country that did not go 
along with this was Rumania. 

After his return 1 from Prague to deal 
with the refugee problem, Foreign Minis- 
ter Genscher spoke on the radio of a Eu- 
rope Plan that would reawaken the Conti- 
nent’s sense of identity. 

He was certainly aiming' his remarks at 
Mr Gorbachov. Herr Genscher knows 
that politics gets nowhere on slogan* 
alone, so he added that it should be more 
a programme like the Eureka research- 
project, open to companies in the East 
and the West. - 

He said that the Coordinating Commit- 


tee for East-West Trade list, which limit- 
ed not only the export of arms but also 
high-technology goods, had to be sorted 
out. 

At the present too much is in flux to 
say with any precision at present where 
European Community-Comecon con- 
tacts are heading. 

Extensive European political under- 
standing, referring equally to the East and 
the West, is necessary in reference to EC 
policies and the single European market. 

The other 11 members of the Com- 
munity obviously regard with discomfort 
the renewed flare-up of German discus- 
sions about reunification. 

The mid-life crisis the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is experiencing at. 40 is 
bound to affect European policy. 

Perhaps that isn't so bad, perhaps a re- 
newed initiative in the history of European 
unity policy, for "the development of fan- 
tasies,’’ as Herr Genscher would put it. 

Hortense Horburger 
(Deutsches Allgcmclnes Sonn tags blast, 
Hamburg, 6 October 1 989) 



Bonn offers East Berlin aid 
in return for reforms 


Bonn Is prepared to give “extensive and 
wide-ranging” support to the GDR “iii all 
sectors where this is conceivable.” With 
the agreement of his coalition partners 
and the SPD, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
has confirmed this offer, should th e SED 

C hancellor Kohl pointed out that re- 
forms were necessary because then 
the payments the Federal Republic al- 
ready makes to the GDR would be 

"economically more ~ ee — r**— " 

These payments arc considerable. They 
give the GDR an enormous hard currency 
advantage over other socialist countries. 

This year alone payments by Bonn 
amounted to DM8 29m. They will in- 
crease next year to DMt .25bn. The lar- 
gest item among the long-term benefits 
are the transit charges on the autobahns 
through the GDR to West Berlin. 

They are based on a 1971 agreement 
and amount to DM525m annually. Over 
the period 1990 to 1999 they will be in- 
creased to DM860m annually. 

To this can be added an annual flat 
rate for road tolls in the GDR which 
from 1990 onwards will be increased 
from DMSOm to DM5 5m so that the 
GDR is guaranteed a deulschemark in- 
come of more than ten billion marks up 
to the end of the century. 

The GDR has committed itself, on 
the other hand, to use DM6 0m of this 
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total for extending the frontier crossing 
points and repairing the autobahn be- 
tween Berlin and. Hof or Herleshausen/ 
which is urgently needed. 

The: Federal Republic also confri-^; 
butes to the extension of the rail ! ne- 
twork and the running costs for the rail- 
ways. This year it plans to spend 
DM32.5m on this, to be increased to 
DM36.5m in the coming years. 

The federal postal service ensures a 
regular deutschemark Income with a flat 
rate postal charge. This year the GDR 
postal service will benefit to the tune of 
DM22 1.5m (Including telecommuni- 
cations). 

fThis posts item will increase to' 
DM224.1 m in 1 990, THe West German y 




leadership In the GDR decide to embark 
on reforms. The oiler mainly envisage! 
measures on projects for technological 
renewal of East German industry and the 
extension of consumer goods production 
in the Cerman Democratic Republic. 

postal service is also involved in invest- 
ments in the GDR — among other things 
for the laying of an optical cable to Ber- 
lin at a cost of DM35m. 

•—"•Between- -1*9 7 2 nnd 1 988 the Botin 
government has provided the GDRvntb 
hard currency amounting to 
DM1 1.525bn. The money is well spent 
for it not only benefited people in the 
GDR but also the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

it includes the DM270m provided for 
the repair and extension of the inland 
waterways from and to Berlin, for exam- 
ple, and the DM386m which it is 
planned to invest in environmental pro- 
tection projects in the GDR and Fast 
Berlin up to 1993. 

Taxpayers’ money is also used for hu- 
manitarian purposes, for wfal is u«m J 
spoken of as the rnnsom ^P ns0 ^' 
Substantial sums are «P en ‘ ° n _ s . c ?“ 8 
the relense of detainees in GDR 

It is impossible to pul an exact 
on this because official statlsti ... 

released, but it involves several rmlUon 

marks, usually paid not m lhe 

supplies which in their turn 
Federal Republic’s economy. 

The same is true ^^e quasi-mem 
bership status of the GDR in the Jj 

pean Community, which comes »bg 

duo to the special economic relations#* 

the German Democratic enjoys with I* 

Fedeflalivopdl?! ic. 

: mhe.- advantage of this piggy-back sj* 
directly to the benefit of Feder- 
sjjl&pubUc purchasers of GDR goods. 

But this helps the GDR economy 
that the country can sell goods wnic 
would otherwise be unsaleable on tnc 
European Community market. ; 

Apart from public flnahees visitors » 
the GDR have to pay generously. It * 
timated in Bonn that in J989 the Ga- 
vriil make something like DM450m iW 
the compulsory sums that have* tp 
changed, crossing into East 
and a further DMSOm from visa charges- . 

• . • Eghard Morbitt* 

-*r (Frankfurter Rundaohnu, 11 Ootolwr 
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GDR can ill afford to lose 
mainly young refugees 

O ne of the results of 40 years of the tary of the Rostock SED region, at 
GDR is that well over 100,000 Party conference. 


Intra-German living standards 

Comparative figures for 1987 


Earnings | 

(Monthly taka-home pay. 
par hounhoM) 


Mod. cons, I 

(per 100 houeaho ldB) | 

Colour TV Telephone 


V/GDR is that well over 100,000 
people will have left the socialist Ger- 
man state this year by one means or an- 
other. 

This figure may seem insignificant 
when compared with the GDR’s popula- 
tion of 16.6 million, and representatives 
of the SED, the ruling Socialist Unity 
Party, take pains to make light of the 
repercussions of this year’s exodus. 

They argue that the deserters are a 
minority and that the GDR can readily 
do without several hundred thousand 
people. 

Even so, the SED central committee 
saw fit to suspend passport- and visa- 
free travel to Czechoslovakia in order 
to stem the tide of refugees during the 
GDR's 40 th anniversary celebrations. 

Economic considerations will have 
weighed no less heavily in persuading 
the GDR authorities to arrive at this de- 
cision. Alarming reports were certainly 
flooding in front fields, factories and 
workshops. 

The refugees have punched holes all 
over the GDR's thin manpower cover, 
gaps that cannot be filled at short notice. 

A long-term mass exodus would have 
unforeseeable consequences for the 
GDR’s economy. 

As the managing director of an East 
Berlin works combine put it on GDR tele- 
vision, every working person who left for 
ihe West left a gap that could only be 

bridged by others doing mule work. 

That isn't always possible. Overtime 
has increased by leaps and bounds in re- 
cent weeks, yet services have still had to 
be restricted. 

Shops and restaurants have been 
shut. The opening hours of health and 
other services have been reduced. Pub- 
lic transport services have been less fre- 
quent. 

Deutsche Reichsbahn, the GDR rail- 
ways, desperately short of train drivers, 
attendants and marshalling yard staff, 
announced that administrative man- 
power was to be drastically reduced. 

Railway staff were to be transferred 
to plug the most serious manpower 
shortages. 

Rationalisation has assumed overrid- 
ing importance throughout the econo- 
my, not just in transport. No matter how 
loud factories hollered for manpower, 
there was nothing that could be done to 
help them, said Ernst Timm, first secre- 



tary of the Rostock SED region, at a 
Party conference. 

Manpower wasn’t to be had at any 
price. Many SED and FDJ (Free Ger- 
man Youth) officials in government and 
industry were shocked to learn that ref- 
ugees or would-be refugees are mainly 
young people. 

The dissatisfaction felt beneath the 
surface by young people has evidently 

been totally underestimated, 

Referring to the exodus of young peo- 
ple in particular, FDJ leader Eberhard 
Aurich admitted at the GDR's National 
Health Conference that the FDJ would 
have to look into questions such as: 

• “whether we have been to blame for 
such personal decisions on how people 
want to live, decisions so damaging to us 
all; 

• whether we have said nothing when 
we ought to have said something; 

• whether talking with each other 
would have been better.” 

This new approach gives rise to hope 
that the leaders of the state youth organi- 
sation may have come to realise how seri- 
ous the situation is and to act accordingly. 

The mass exodus of young people hits 
the SED regime particularly hard, part- 
ly because it has always seen and por- 
trayed itself as "a state for young peo- 
ple" and partly because the GDR is 
more dependent than ever on young 
people if it is not to sink in scientific and 
technological competition with the 
West. 

Young people are already in short 
supply in many trades and industries. 
Low birth-rate years are now leaving 
school, with the result that numbers of 
school-leavers taking up apprentice- 
ships are declining drastically. 
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In 1990 there will only be half as 
many apprentices as in 1980. The shor- 
tage is particularly marked, and on the 
increase, in industry and the building 
trades, while in agriculture too young 
people are often not available in suffi- 
cient number. 

Industry will soon face a growing 
shortage of scientists and technologists 
as the supply dries up with fewer and 
fewer young people leaving school. 

Professor Manfred Lotsch .of the 
Academy of Social Sciences says the 
number of newly qualified scientists and 
technologists will by the mid-1990s be 
down to 30 or 40 per cent of their 
1974-75 peak, while large numbers of 
scientists and technologists will reach 
retirement age in the 1990s. 

That means the GDR's chances of 
narrowing the scientific and technologi- 
cal gnp between it and the West will be 
bound to deteriorate due to the shor- 
tage ot youngsters leaving school to take- 
over from their elders. 

There is already a serious manpower 
shortage in industrial research depart- 
ments. 

The GDR can’t afford a mass exodus 
of young people and couples with child- 


Contlnued from page 3 

force, since getting rid of it is not likely 
in the foreseeable future. 

On the other hand the posture of the 
Federal Republic is a determining factor. 
The Federal Republic has not the slight- 
est cause to recognise any of the GDR in- 
terpretations of a GDR citizenship. These 
interpretations would only be useful for 
shackling their own citizens. 

But the Federal Republic has every 
reason for respecting the responsibility of 
East German citizens for their own af- 
fairs. 

It is not the GDR as such, which is 


celebrating officially an anniversary, but 
this GDR, talked about until now by 
church people, opposition outsiders and 
those who have pointedly decided to re- 
main. 

This other GDR is really the object of 
the review of 40 years' history of the 
other part of Germany. One can only 
speculate about its weight and strength. 

But it is certainly true that the GDR 
only has a future if this other, minority, 
GDR eventually has the chance of play- 
ing its role in political and social life. 

Hermann Rudolph 

(Silddeuuche Zeitung, Munich, 7 October 1 989) 


ren for demographic and population 
structure reasons either. 

The birth rate has been on the decline 
again since the .early 1980s, a wide 
range of incentives having triggered on- 
ly a temporary "baby boom.” 

The last boom year. was 1980. with 

245.000 births. Last year only 215,000 
babies were born in the GDR. 

By the year 2000 GDR experts ex- 
pect live births to decline still further to 

180.000 n year as low birth-rate age 
groups reach child-bearing age. 

The latest GDR health service 
yearbook shows East Germans to be 
reproducing at only 80 per cent of. let 
us say, the replacement rate. 

GDR demographers feel this is a level 
below which the birth rate ought not, in 
the interest of population trends, to be 
allowed to fall. But it might yet do so if 
the exodus continues. 

Parents have not been having the two 
children they need to replace them- 
selves, as it were, since 1971-72, with 
the result that the average age of the 
population has increased markedly in 
recent years. 

The number of children is declining 
as a percentage, while the number of 
middle-aged and old people is increas- 
ing, making the age-group hour-glass 
top-heavy. % 

East Berlin forecasts expect this 
trend to continue until the year 2010. 
So the GDR must do all it can to keep 
young people in the country. 

Young people, not an ageing polilbu- 
ro, are the guarantee of a future for the 
GDR. 

Closing the border is not the way to set 
about it. Social conditions must ensure 
greater leeway for personal freedom of 
young people and be such that they feel 
able to identify themselves with them. 

Michael Mara 

(DerTagesspiegel, Berlin, 7 October 1 989) 
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EAST BERLIN 


Anniversary counter-demo 
takes police by surprise 


W hat’s going on here? Is this Kreuz- 
berg?" asked a woman leaving 
Schdnhauser Allee station in East Ber- 
lin's Prenzlauer Berg borough just before 
midnight on 7 October. 

She was appalled by what she saw. It 
was like footage she’d seen on TV of the 
riots in Kreuzberg in West West Berlin. 

Hundreds of men in uniform had her-, 
metically sealed off the streets in front of 
the station. 

The Volkspolizei (people’s police) had 
been reinforced by crack soldiers from 
an elite guards regiment which normally 
stands guard in front of the Council of 
State building when Ambassadors are ac- 
credited. They were joined later by work- 
ers* militia Units. 

The workers* militia groups, which 
wear a standard military uniform, were 
formed in all business enterprises in the 
GDR after the 1 953 workers’ uprising. 

They consist of regular employees and 
have the task of protecting property and 
the borders of the GDR. 

More recently, they have also been 
trained to combat Internal unrest. Many 
enterprises are reputed to be extremely 
reluctant to take part in such operations. 

The deployment of these militia 
groups against demonstrators in East 
Berlin, the first time this has ever hap- 
pened, had everyone worried. 

Even people who had up until then 
simply watched events in silence started 
shouting ’Traitors of the Working Class.” 

The hundreds oF men in uniform were 
supported by a whole army of civilian se- 
curity forces. 

Furthermore, three water cannons had 
been brought into position. A fourth wa- 
ter cannon was on standby. 

Uniformed and civilian security forces 
stood on every corner of the streets lead- 
ing off Schdnhauser Allee in order to 
cordon off the area extensively if neces- 
sary, as they had already done earlier that 
evening. 

Their main job, however, was to pre- 
vent demonstrators from joining the fray 
from different directions. 

The biggest demonstration East Berlin 
had seen since the workers’ revolt in 
1953 began quite harmlessly. 

A few members of civil rights groups 
gathered on Alexanderplatz, where a big 
public festival, was taking place at the 
time, to publicly protest against the local 
elections held on May 7. 

The groups had done this every month 
since the election, claiming that the re- 
sults were rigged. 

October 7, however, was a special day. 
Not far from the location of this demon- 
stration Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chov was talking to the Communist party 
general secretaries who had come to East 
Berlin to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the GDR. 

The demonstrators were soon sur- 
rounded — by both state security forces 
and journalists from all over the world. 

For quite some time everyone re- 
mained silent and motionless. Apparent- 
ly unflustered by all this an entertainer 
nearby went on singing typical Berlin 
songs. 

Many of the passers-by also failed to 
sense that something was in the air. They 
just stared at the crowd of people and 
walked by eating their ice-cream or bock- 
wurst. 

It was only after 5 pun., as the crowd 
started to chant “Gorbi, Help Us" and 


“Freedom,” that the whole affair turned 
into a protest march. 

The number of protesters grew rapidly 
as people who were previously no more 
than festival visitors joined in and also 
began to chant. 

Over a thousand people made their 
way towards the Palace of the Republic, 
where a big farewell reception was 
planned for official guests at 6 p.m. 

Shortly before they got there, however, 
the demonstrators were confronted by a 
hastily formed police cordon. 

Although the GDR government ex- 
pected protest it had not apparently ex- 
pected such a spontaneous accumulation 
of people. 

Both the security forces and the de- 
monstrators seemed unorganised. 

The shouts of “Gorbi, Come Out" and 
“We're Staying Here" became louder and 
louder, but, the demonstrators had no 
choice but to beat a retreat towards Alex- 
anderplatz. 

By this time several thousand people 
had joined the demonstration, most of 
them young East Germans, marching 
through East Berlin's city centre. 

Chanting "Come Out into the Streets" 
and “New Forum” they made their way to 
■the building of the official GDR news ag- 
ency, ADN. 

ft was here that the security forces 
stepped in after demonstrators started to 
shout "Democracy, Democracy," “Liars, 
Liars" and “Freedom of the Press, Free- 
dom of 'the Press." • ■ 

The spokesmen were dragged into a 
courtyard. After the crowd gathered in 
front of the courtyard And voiced their 
anger more and more threateningly by 
shouting "No Violence" things took a 
very fast turn for the worse. 

Some demonstrators had blood 
streaming down their faces after being hit 
over the head with rubber truncheons, 
others were dragged away. 

Police seemed to come from all direc- 
tions. Lorries with huge barriers were 
parked along the streets. 

Many of those who had joined the 
demonstration on the spur of the mo- 
ment tried to escape. 

A “hard core" was pushed back in a 
northerly direction, but was not willing to 
be intimidated. It made its way to the 
Gethsemane church In the Prenzlauer 
Berg district, where a permanent vigil 
was being kept for people- arrested during 
the Leipzig demonstrations. ** 

Continued from page 6 

account of their work for these objectives. 
They demanded the release of detainees, 
the waiving of sentences passed and the 
quashing of cases in progress or under in- 
vestigation. 

Their "enormous potential of specia- 
lised knowledge" was, they felt, urgently 
needed for social renewal “You lay claim 
to the leading role" they said in an appeal 
to members of the ruling SED. “Play it!” 

Demands for change must no longer ex- 
clude even a single trade union election or 
plan debate by the works assembly. 

People must insist on being told the un- 
varnished truth, the full facts, of the case, 
and on aU decisions being reached in pub- 
lic. " *■ 

“Careerists must be. voted out and hon- 
est workmates elected to replace them.” 

The state and Party leadership and the , 
trades union confederation have been in- 







Eyebafl-to-eyeball on the streets of East Berlin. 


< About a thousand people gathered in 
front of the church. Even more would 
have aome if the police had not cordoned 
off all access. roads. 

■- Those inside of the encircled area 
were unable to get out, whereas those 
outside stood no chance of getting in. 

Gottfried Forck, the bishop of Beriin- 
Brandenburg, who had rushed along to 
the church, successfully asked the police 
to let the people leave the church fore- 
court in small groups without being ar- 
rested. 

Some left the area, whereas others 
reassembled on the corner in front of 
Schdnhauser AUee station. 

They started to sing So ein Tag, so 
wunderschon wie heute (Oh what a beau- 
tiful day, today), their contribution to the 
GDR’s birthday celebrations. . 

Although there were only about two 
hundred demonstrators left and they 
were- surrounded hy hundreds of policfe 
they refused to budge, either sitting or 
standing on the street. 

• Individual demonstrators were carried 
away, others hit with truncheons. 

Roughly two hours after midnight the 
remaining demonstrators were encircled 
and then dragged into lorries and buses. 

Some of the demonstrators who tried 
to escape by climbing over the fence onto 
the railway tracks behind were also ar- 
rested. 

Workers’ militia groups had even gath- 
ered along the tracks. 

With the help of hundreds of security 
and police force members the Enst Ger- 
man state was finally able, with tremen- 
dous difficulty, to come to grips with the 
spontaneous protest. 

The unrest which is being articulated 
throughout the GDR, however,, will 
probably become even louder and more 
discernible — at least for all those who 
are not deaf and blind to everything 

undated , with . messages And Resolutions 
from local SED branches, factories and in- 
stitutions making these very, demands. 

In East Berlin trade union officials at 
VEB Bergmann-Borsig and Berliner 
Bremswerke submitted resolutions to the 
trade union executive, whije staff at four 
University Hospital clinics, from chief 
surgeons to nurses; wrote to the SED cen-f 
tral committee and the Health Ministry.' 

In the arts companies of several thea- 
tres have called for changes in media 
policy, with notices on billboards and 
petitions for which, signatures are being 
collected. •••. •'>: ! 

They warn 1 against criminalising peo- . 
pie who hold views that diffeil from 
those of the powers that be and ; voice 
hopqs of a "comprehensive dialogue be- 
tween: the state and Party lesjdgf&hlp 
and the people.” Pe tcr NdMeihen - 

(Oeneral-Anzeigor, Bono, 9 October. 1989) . 


which is happening around them. Ik 
the state and party leadership in k 
GDR, for example. 

Only Erich Honecker and his cronies 
apparently believe that the huge (oreft- 
light procession which ite Yte t 
Deutsche Jugend (FDJ), lie CommuM 
youth organisation, “stoge-managed" on 
the eve of the anniversary is a reflection 
of what East German youth really thinks. 

Hundreds of thousands ol members of 
the FDJ, with their traditional blue shirts, 
marched past the VIP rostrum for two 
hours. 

■Although the figure was impressive it 
probably reminded many onlookers that 
just as many young people have left the 
country this year alone because they have 
lost all hope of any change for the better 
in the GDR. 

Those who still hope celebrated thei 
state's 40th birthday in different ways. 

’Whereas-' some people look (o the 
streets to demonstratively wave torches 
for the state, demonstrators of the same 
age took to the same streets one day later 
in anger at conditions in the GDR. 

On the same evening as the torchlight 
procession, which was modelled on the 
procession which took place in 1949, 
two thousand mainly young people gath- 
ered in the Erloserkirche for what thn 
called a “Workshop of the Future." 

As opposed to the scenes on the 
streets their aim was not confrontation, 
but the search for mutual understanding. 

“What now, GDR?” This question, 
which is currently preoccupying the 
minds of many in the Federal Republic ot 
Germany, was also the key question o 

the discussion. _ 

The various opposition group 
emerging in the GDR wanted to a 
practise what their counterpart, 

has refused for so long: dialogue. 

Even though the discuK^ 
joint resolution the course of the eve g 
showed how d i fflcult jt.is to talk afte 
cades of impbde'd silence- ^ ■ :■ - * 

Soon after the discussion began eyor 
thing seemed, confused in the .over 

crowded -church; • • ■ 

. . Wheid^feie people, not, asij we* 
looking forward in anger, concentrate* 

on a better future, .others emphasised 

motto put but by Erich Honecker In 
anniversary speech, “Ever .Forwa * 
Never ^’Backivards**, the discussion wen 
.: round in circle*. ; • ■ ■ . .■ 

.piscussiotis are only, just beginning 
the Gt)R Theywill continue; — as 
. is tobe feared, demonstrations, , 1 
After forty ‘ years an ayjdanche 
begn aet iiiinotidn yvj^cli.'can no W 
ibe stopped 1 l?y {water.: wwnons w* 
■ truncheons.' ■.! A^pnikO jLitniriermann 
(Frankfurter AUgemelne Zett 0C 
•; . .fflr Deutschland, 9 October 19*! 
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Print media 
sound note 
of criticism 

U nprecedented, . no-holds-barred self- 
criticism in GDR newspapers has in- 
cluded the following comment in the Dres- 
den CDU daily Die Union: 

“Information about the events of recent 
days and nights in the city centre of Dres- 
den, including our own coverage yester- 
day, was onesided and conveyed a wrong 
impression." 

The copy it saw fit to criticise was. an of- 
ficial Press release that had evidently been 
reprinted without further ado. 

Demonstrators who had called for more 
democracy in connection with the GDR’s 
40th anniversary were accused of hooli- 
ganism and unconstitutional acts that were 
hostile toward the state. 

In the wake of its 40th anniversary the 
GDR seems to have embarked on a spate 
ofglasnost. 

Views differ between newspapers, is- 
sues that used to be taboo are suddenly 
aired in public and journalists are object- 
ing to a uniformity of media coverage that 
hasn’t seemed to worry them in the past. 
Government control of the flow of infor- 
mation has grown particularly unpopular 
with newspapers published by parties 
other than the ruling Socialist Unity Party 
(SED). 

The most daring move was by Neue 
Zeit, the East Berlin CDU daily, which 
used reported speech in quoting (lie offi- 
cial news agency. ADN 
“Members of the People’s Police are 
said to have been attacked with stones, 
bottles and firebrands," the paper wrote, 
attributing the claim to the agency. 

At the same time it deleted a reference 
to demonstrators as rowdies and criminals 
in the Interior Ministry Press release quot- 
ed by ADN. 

Newspapers were agreed in calling for a 
dialogue between the state and its unwel- 
come and no doubt inconvenient critics. 

Many readers’ letters echoed the words 
of councillor Gerd Gordalla, writing to the 
Leipziger Volkszeitung: 

“If we want to change things, which we 
do, then what we now need is an atmos- 
phere in which dialogue and joint activity 
are the keynotes." 

In Neue Zeit Otto Wuttke of Dresden is 
quoted as being disappointed that the 
newspaper had only seen fit to print a 
single ADN commentary on the mass exo- 
dus of GDR citizens to the West. 1 


Christian Democrats could not afford 
to arrogantly claim that not a tear need be 
shed for the refugees. “We ought at least to 
consider why they left," he writes. 

In the Sdchsische Zeitung Erwin Law- 
renz, an SED member employed at the 
Robotron works in Dresden, is quoted as 
saying: 

“In my view it would be good if the Par- 
ty were to give a clear answer to the 
events, to the questions and to the prob- 
lems which concern us and which we have 
constantly raised. 

‘To behave as though they didn’t exist 
does not strengthen our ranks; it weakens 
them” 

GDR newspapers are suddenly sound- 
ing a most unaccustomed note, self-cril- 
ically calling for an open media policy. In 
Tribune, the daily newspaper of the 
FDGB. the East Berlin trades union con- 
federation, actress Ursula Wemer writes: 

“We are alarmed about the contradic- 
tion between the portrayal of our reality in 
official speeches and the media and the 
reality as we daily experience it.” 

Confidence had declined markedly, 
which was most alarming. A number of 
theatres had commented to this effect in 
statements on noticehoards in their foyers, 
she noted. 

Manfred Wekwerth, president of the 
GDR Academy of Arts and SED central 
committee member, complains in the East 
Berlin LDPD daily Der Morgen of mis- 
leading terminology used in the media 
when negatives can no longer be avoided. 

Techniques have been devised to make 
sure that the truth is never said. “Bad" is 
said to be “not yet good.” Poor work is 
taken os an occasion for an appeal to work 
"even better." 

Leipzig student Jens Richie sounds a 
reflective note in Junge Welt, the Free Ger- 
man Youth daily, saying that several hun- 
Jivril SLD member* hud attended the 
Monday evening “peace service" in Leip- 
zig's Nikolaikirche. 

After the service 70.000 people had 
taken to the streets in a demonstration for 
more democracy. 

Inside the church there had been an 
"amazing atmosphere of mutual agree- 
ment on current social problems." 

While the SED newspaper indicates 
readiness to engage in a dialogue with 
people holding different views in this 
case, it rules out talks with lawyer Rolf 
Henrich of the largest GDR Opposition 
group, New Forum, on the country's fu- 
ture. 

Hen rich's name (he used to be an 
SED official but was expelled from the 
party when his book Der vormund- 
schaftliche Staat was published in the 
West) has yet to be mentioned by the 
media. 

Ingomar Schwelz/AP 
(Hannoversche AUgemelne, 12 October 1989) 


GDR leaders forfeit credibility 


Continued from page 7 

as easing restrictions on the arts, improv- 
ing living conditions for shift workers and 
large families and — as a result of detente 
and the intra-German Basic Treaty — 
gained worldwide recognition of the GDR. 

He pursued a policy of demarcation as 
a counterweight to the foreign policy 
opening. It was a policy fraught with points 
on which clarification was heeded. 

He proclaimed good-neighbourly rel- 
ations with the Federal Republic yet stat- 
ed, at the same time, that: “Our view of the 
enemy is absolutely right." 

SED propagandists drew subtle distinc- 
tions between GDR citizenship, the social- 
ist nation and German nationality. But 
people in the GDR seemed to come to 
terms with the state and to make use of the 
niches it provided. 

For a while Herr Honecker, unlike his 
predecessor, enjoyed a measure of popu- 
larity in the GDR People referred to him 
as “Our Erich." 

At the eighth SED congress, held short- 
ly after he had assumed power, he said: 

“We know only one aim. The entire pol- 
icy of our party is permeated by the desire 
to do all we can for the good of the indi- 
vidual, for the happiness of the people, in 
the interest of the working class and of all 
working people." 

Many people in the GDR believed he 
meant it at the time. No-one takes him 
seriously now when he says: 

“Socialism is the only social system in 
which the individual can be an individual, 
in which human work and initiative benefit 
the people and are not abused." 

Like Ulbricht in his day, Honecker at 
the end of his era is no longer aware of the 
shape trends are taking. He has forfeited 
the goodwill he once enjoyed. 

Established dogmas are coming apart at 
the seams. The leading rale of the Party 
has degenerated to a state of leaderless- 
ness. 

The Soviet Union as a model is viewed 
with suspicion by the SED at the very mo- 
ment much of the population have, for the 
first time, come to see what is going on in 
Moscow as an example to be followed. 

More and more fraternal socialist coun- 
tries are behaving in a manner the SED is 
bound to see as anything but fraternal. 

The “socialist community” is breaking 
up. The "advanced socialist society" Ho- 
necker proclaimed at the eighth Party con- 
gress has gone on to the retreat. 

Tens of thousands of young people who 
have never known any other system have 
turned their back on the “socialist nation." 

What Is more, once they are in the West 
they refer to the (Soviet) “Zone” on the 
one hand and “Germany" on the other. 


Intentionally or unintentionally, SED 
ideologist Otto Reinhold has called the 
GDR's very identity into question in say- 
ing that a non-socialist GDR would natu- 
rally have no justification for a separate 
existence. 

Economic policy mistakes have set the 
GDR back years on several occasions. 
They mainly include the emphasis on 
heavy industry, an ill-advised fuel and 
power policy, the nationalisation of trades 
and crafts, the industrialisation of agricul- 
ture and the strict distinction between ani- 
mal and vegetable products. 

Other ill-advised ideas have included 
the repeated reorganisation of industry 
and the establishment of monopoly-style 
combines, the permanent neglect of infras- 
tructure and old building stock and, last 
but not least, subsidies run riot. 

As director of the GDR Academy of 
Social Sciences, Ouo. Reinhold says the 
key issue of the years to come will be the 
development of productive forces. 

The leeway for a solution to domestic 
problems will depend on their progress 
alone, he argues. . 

The exact opposite is true. As long as 
ihe GDR’s domestic problems are not 
specified and tackled, as long, as people 
feel they are not regarded as capable of 
deciding for themselves, os long as they 
see the powers that be as arrogant, not to 
be trusted and incapable of self-criticism 
or change, productive forces in the GDR 
will not develop even moderately satisfac- 
torily. 

GDR newspapers now say not a tear 
need be shed for those who have left the 
country. The extent to which they are mis- 
sed remains to be seen. 

Since the GDR was founded 40 years 
ago roughly three and a half million have 
turned their back on it. Neither fine words 
nor promises succeeded in persuading 
them to stay. 

None of the many promises has been 
kept, and the Party and state leaders lack a 
concept by which to regain the confidence 
lost. 

On its 40lh anniversary the GDR is la- 
bouring under an unprecedented head of 
steam, under pressure verging on an ex- 
plosion. 

Unlike on previous occasions there will 
be no way in which to 'shut the escape 
valves: neither by resorting to force, as in 
June 1953, nor by sealing the country off, 
as in August 1961, nor by a dash of liber- 
alisation, as when Herr Honecker came to 
power, nor by denying and ignoring the 
existence of problems, as at present. 

Is what we are experiencing the midlife 
crisis of a 40-year-old state or its dying 
agony? Joachim Nawrocki 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, 6 October 1989) 
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Writers and artists are no longer the 
spearhead of GDR dissidents 


T he pundits are agreed that most new 
arrivals from the GDR via Hungary, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are skilled 
workers aged, on average, 25. 

Intellectuals employed in the acad- 
emic sector or the arts do not seem to be 
among their number; 

A few years ago life was made parti- 
cularly difficult for yourtg authors who 
held unconventional views, so difficult 
that they were forced to leave the coun- 
try, with the GDR authorities glad to be 
rid of them. ' • ' • 

Some were forced to renounced their 
so-called GDR citizenship, others ap- 
plied to leave the GDR after having 
been told they would never get any- 
where there — certainly never beyond a 
certain point. 

The situation on the Cultural front has 
since undergone an evident change. Ex- 
pressed in terms of the militant termin- 
ology beloved of politics, there has been 
a kind of cease-fire in the much-vaunted 
struggles of the day. 

It is a cease-fire in which lethargy has 
taken the place of peace. 

There are several reasons why this is 
the case. Political and economic prob- 
lems have so come to a head that the 
arts are much less in the limelight than 
they would be in what might be called 
normal times. 

When the public are packing their 
bags to leave and readers are voting in 
their thousands with their feet, ■ the 
problems of perenially problematic and 
doubtful writers and artists are of less 
interest. 

The arts authorities have made con- 1 
cessions to the more or less established ' 
writers and artists. - i 

■The tactical calculation that pressure 
can be eased by graduated and revoc- 1 
able kindnesses is naturally part and 1 
parcel of the political bag of tricks. i 

In the GDR every writer is keen to be 
issued with a multiple official visa that 1 
as a rule will enable him to visit the Fed- i 
eral Republic over an initial 12-month < 
period. 

It will usually be renewed once the 1 
year is iip, although one can never be * 
sure. 

One writer is issued with a visa, an- t 
other isn’t. But they must all have pub- t 
lishers in the West, have institutions * 
that will invite them and pay them fees. I 



How else are they to finance a slay in 
the West? 

The result is that men of letters in the 
GDR tend to think in terms of competi- 
tion to a degree that goes far beyond 
what in all societies are the normal 
tinges of jealousy. 

There continue to be examples set as 
a deterrent. Lutz Rathenow, for in- 
stance, has been invited time and again 
to visit the West. Only once in his entire 
life as a writer has he been allowed to 
accept one, to Austria. 

On balance, however, most GDR wri- 
ters are well aware of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the literary scene in the Federal 
Republic, and the decision they have 
reached is both simple and sensible. 

As a rule they prefer to stay in the 
GDR because the low cost of living makes 
it much easier to survive lean periods 
there than in Western market conditions. 

Their ideal is freedom of travel, with 
a domicile in the GDR' and earnings in 
both East and West. ' 

Statements to the effect that these op- 
portunities ought to be open to every- 
one who lives in the GDR do not stop 
the favoured few from having an uneasy 


conscience, at least now and then, about 
being so privileged. 

At the same time one can well under- 
stand them being irritated by Western 
journalists’ constant queries about their 
so-called privileges. ‘ 

This covert accusation fails to take 
into account the 'fact that the writers 
and artists questioned have not been 
able to freely choose their working con- 
ditions and that it remains difficult for 
them to come to terms with the con- 
straints to which they are subject. 

These include a sentimental attach- 
ment to the GDR, especially among gen- 
erations that at some stage felt critically 
sympathetic toward a social system they 
felt to be capable of improvement. 

Writer Ulrich Plenzdorf, who took part 
in a TV debate at the (West) Berlin radio 
show, explained why he regularly re- 
turned to the GDR by saying, somewhat 
uncouth ly, that he had more than once 
been a prize fool for having done so. 

Yet in comparison with past periods of 
open repression, the GDR authorities can 
now be seen to be yielding ground in the 
arts. Those who remember harder times 
feel there may now be a ray of hope. 

They stay in the GDR to wait and see 
whether the reform pressure from the 
east will, sooner or later, sweep and 
change the GDR too. But those who fa- 
vour “new thinking” are careful what 
they say. 


Continued from page 3 

his supporters, namely the question of 
power. 

He needs only to look towards Po- 
land and Hungary to assure himself 
where that road could end if, in his 
view, he were to make too many con- 
cessions. 

Those who want reform in the GDR 
are, then, dependent on themselves. 
They depend on their tactical skill and 
their courage to declare themselves, 
and the powers to recruit followers for 
their reform programme and their abi- 
.lities to; maintain pressure on. the re- 
gime. . 

Thei r chances of wringing from their 
i rulers decisive concessions which jvill 
.lead to change are not bad at present. 
But every day lost strengthens the 
powers of inertia. 

Fritz Ullrich Pack 
(Frankfurter AllgemelneZei tung 
fflr Deutschland, 12. October 1989) 


I n the :irt5 sector the reforms thaV ninny 
complain have yet to be undertaken in 
the 40-year-old GDR have long been un- 
der way. Art and the arts have reached a 
crossroads in the other German slate. 

“Morning, noon and night we are urged 
to embark on reforms," said Hans Pisch- 
ner of the GDR’s Kulturbund in a speech 
marking its 40th anniversary. 

He was referring' to the “gunbursts 
from the other side" that "irritate a fair 
number of people and hit some in our 
own ranks hard." 

• Yet the call for reforms 'comes mainly 
from his own ranks and falls on fertile 
soil. 

One needs only to go to the theatre or 
the cinema or to read arts magazines 
these days to see for oneself that glasnosl 
and the much-vaunted “new thinking" 
have made an unmistakable mark. 

Only the mass media have, yet to show 
any signs ofglasnost. 

In a 40th anniversary article on GDR 
literature and art in the magazine Wei- 
marer Bdtrage literary critic and univers- 
ity teacher Hans Kaufmann writes: 

“Nowadays the epoch-making drama 
of public opinion is neither to be seen and 
heard in the theatre nor to be read in poe- 1 
try anthologies; it takes place in newspa- 
pers printed in Cyrillic script.” 

That, he argues, is why the new society 
requires a “new quality of expression of 
public opinion." .. 

In another article in the magazine’s : 
40th anniversary issue Rudiger Bernhardt 
refers to “two teally serious turning- 
points in the history of GDR literature, 
i The first was in the late 1 960s, the sec- : 
ond is now, in the late 1980s. 

! The first marked the “final phase of a 
social strategy” that failed to work, includ- i 
mg work by Giinter de Bruyn, Werner j 
, Helduczek, Erik Neutsch and, above all, : 
. Christa Wolf (Der geteilte Himmel and ' 
Nachdenken iibed Christa T.) and Ulrich ■ 




Literature and 
the arts at 
a crossroads 

Plenzdorf (Die tie non Leiden des j uncoil 
W.l b 

Literature had failed to perform the 
role allocated to it and dealt only with 
hopes and ideals rather than with reality. 

Arts policy has always been rich in con- 
tradictions and upsets in the GDR. In the 
early 1950s, while Stalin was still alive, the 
so-called formalism debate in the newly- 
founded GDR had “far-reaching effects 
for many artists." as the GDR arts weekly 
Sonntagpul it in a recent review, 

There was talk of pseudo-culture and 
trash art. The Arts Minister, Johannes R. 
Becher, practised an art in which many 
writers and artists are past masters to this 
day, “Becher saw what was happening hut. 
censored himself," Weimarer ' Beiirdge 
comments. 

Destalinisation, begun in the Soviet 
Union in 195(5, initially made its mark on : 
arts policy in the GDR 
The setback came with the struggle , 
“against decadence and for the develop- 
ment of a socialist realism!’’ 1 ■ ■ 

At the first Bitterfeld' Conference' in . 
1959 the slogan Greifi zur Feder, Kum- j 
pell* (Start Writing, Workmates!) | 
launched a campaign for “socialist' Ger- : 
man national culture.” ' V" 

It was opposed to “rock ’ri roll and ’ 
other noisy Western music,” Fof instance, \ 
and created a local “Lipsi" dance' instead > 
(an officially, approved GpR alternative j 
to rock ’n roll named after the Latin najne i 
for Leipzig)..;. J; ; v". T. ! 

: In 196 J , after the Berlin Wall was built, j 
the GDR had to come to terms with itself, j . 


2 2 October 1989 - fi fe. 

Oft bitten, twice shy. they 
to speak out too soon. * 

Those who don’t hanker after * 
dreams of their long-lost youth 
they were not around in the daw of J 
cialist transformation tend to se 7 
fuge in cynicism. 

Rainer Schedlinski, 33, recently* 
the Zurich weekly Weltwoche E 
and his friends, by joining the rank, 
the GDR’s Aufbnu Verlag authors t 
become the “spoilt children oPgla^ 
An illegal reading in a private aw 
ment had a greater effect, he said 2 
an officiaJly arranged public reading! 
15 Kulturbund mums" on the omstr 
of town. 

He for one is unbiased and has noi 
lusions about his role in condifa 
where there is no such thing as deaw- 
cratic access to a wider public foriH 
Fritz Rudolf Fries’s first novel* ' 
Weg nach Oobliadooh, written 22m 
ago, was recently published jnuslta 
GDR edition. 

To his surprise and dismay voch 
people in the GDR identified with /k 
characters in the novel when fie rad«- 
tracts from it there. 

He said he was initially reluflanwo 
own up to the fact that this identifica- 
tion could only be possible if nothing 
substantial had changed in the GDR in 
over 25 years. 

But writers and artists how sense that 
old structures are gradually coming 
apart at the seams in the GDR. 

Maybe their most deep-seated reason 
for not leaving the other German stale 
now is a desire to observe this process 
and to write about it. 

Manfred Jaeger 
(Deulsches Allgcmcines Sonniagsblr 
Hiimhurg, 6 Ociober R‘<. 

It embarked on its .4ukua//im AlliogVta* 
rival at Everyday Life), to quote the title of 
a short novel by BrititleReimann. 

Christa Wolfs Der geteilte Himmel 
(The Divided Sky) dealt with the division 
of Germany. It was a surprising success 
and triggered the most comprehensiw 
debate on literature and the arts. 

Erich Honecker, who took over from 
Walter Ulbricht as Party leader in 1971. 
initially liberalised arts policy in the 
GDR, but a new ice age and a plethora of 
disciplinary measures set in after the 
Bierinann Affnir in the late 1970s. 

Writers were cither expelled from the 
Writers’ Association or suhjeefed to pub- 
lic criticism for having protested agairs 

Bicnnann’s expulsion to the West. 

They included Stefan Heym and Roll 

Schneider. SED member Stephan Herailin 

was severely reprimanded by the Pa y- 
In the early 1980s a thaw began. Stetan 
Heym has long been rehabilitated, and a 
number of writers who left (or ^eTe 
pelled from) the GDR in the * • 

now back in.favour. They. Include Thoma 

Brasch and Gunter Kunert, while 1«S 
suppressed plays by Volker Braun aw 
Heiner Miiller are now performed ana 
even given rave reviews. 

Gunter Gfass, Uwe Johnson, Thomas 
Bernhard and Samuel Beckett — 
viously taboo — are now deemed accep • 
able in the GDR and cited as instances ot 
the extent to which it has adopted a more 
open arts policy. -'5 

But ' politics has returned to • the am- 
Many leading writers, performers and art- 
ists, including actors, singers and pop 
sicians, have called for an “opening or 

media” and a “change in intolerable con- 
ditions.” ■= jj, 

■ . They lament the “unbearable ignorance 
of the State and Party leadership-’ with t* 
gard to the ^ipassexbdus.'* • •' ; 

tWilfriedMommert/dpa , 
.. (GaneraJrAMelger, Bonn, 6 October 19^ 
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So little has changed, so much could, 
says GDR refugee of 40 years ago 
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The writer, Wolfgang Leonhard, was 
born in Vienna In 1921, He spent his 
childhood In Berlin and 1 0 years of his 
youth, from 1935 to 1945, in the Soviet 
Union. In May 1945 he returned to Ber- 
lin as a member of the Ulbricht Group, 
working until 1 94*7 for the department of 
agitation and propaganda of the Com- 
munist, later Socialist Unity Party, Cen- 
tral Committee. He ta ught at the party’s 

S ince I fled from what was then the 
Soviet zone of occupation and is 
now the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) in March 1949, none of the 
fundamental principles underyling the 
political structure of East German so- 
ciety have changed. 

The GDR was and still is a bureau- 
cratic-cum-dictatoria! system, a system 
which many commentators on develop- 
ments in the Communist world quite 
rightly describe as Kasernensozialismus 
(lit: barracks socialism). 

It is marked by a vast, distended and, 
with only a few exceptions, incompetent 
bureaucracy which incapacitates its 
population and deprives it of its rights. 

it is a system which is neither able to 
keep pace with the technological adv- 
ances of the world's industrial nations 
nor to guarantee an adequate supply of 
goods for the population as a whole. 

It has neither enabled the democratic 
participation of the population nor has 
U&UtisfivO ils critical demand*. 

It has not managed to win over youth 
to its side. It is unable to give people 
hope or prospects for the future. 

I first made the acquaintance of Wal- 
ler Ulbricht while I was in Moscow, but 
1 got to know him better between 1945 
and 1947. 

I already met Erich Honecker on 10 
May 1945, and 1 met him several times 
before March 1949. 

At that time Erich Honecker was a 
much more affable person than Walter 
Ulbricht. In principle, however, there 
was absolutely no difference in the func- 
tion and the politics of the two. 

They were both leading figures in a 
bureacratic and dictatorial system. Both 
were bent on consolidating the system 
and keeping everything under strict 
control, and both were hardly informed 
about, and not particularly interested 
In, the fate of thO population. 

I fled Iri March 1 949, over 40 years 
ago. Today I am the witness of a new ex- 
odus of refugees. 

Although I a m a s ober-minded and 
objective - n n T ' 

I see the pictures of rfieTfiousairaPqt 
young refugees fleeing from the GDR. 

I am so glad that their attempts to flee 
have been successful. I am so glad that 
they now have the opportunity to shape 
their lives the way they want to. 

I have tremendous respect for the fact 
that these refugees were willing to face 
the tremendous difficulties involved in 
leaving friends, colleagues and homes. 

I can understand only too well that 
they no longer wanted to live In this sys*- 
tem because they feel that it has no fu- 
ture. . .. ' ; 

My personal sympathy is particularly 
Breat, since most of them are the same 
a ge I was when:! left 40 years ago. 

After ( talking to' some of these refu- 
B®es I am Convinced that they have. by. 
no means fled from the GDR! simply to 


Karl Marx College for Political Instruc- 
tion from September 1947 until March 
1949. Because of his opposition to Stal- 
inism and the Ulbricht system he fled 
from the Soviet zone to Yugoslavia In 
March 1949. He lias lived in the Federal 
Republic of Germany since November 
1950 as an expert on questions relating 
to the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and 
the GDR. From 1966 to 1987 Leonhard 

improve their financial situation, but 
solely because of their understandable 
aversion to the system there and a de- 
sire to independently and actively begin 
a new life. 

Whet the German Communists had in 
mind in 1945 bore no resemblance to 
what then developed. 

The German Communists at that 
lime, of whom I was one, hoped for a re- 
public with a parliamentary democracy 
and all rights and freedoms for the peo- 
ple — as proclaimed when the KPD was 
set up. 

They did not want the superimposi- 
tion of a bureaucratic Stalinist system 
on Germnn soil, but their own demo- 
cratic path to socialism in line with the 
specific German situation. 

They hoped for genuine comradely 
cooperation with the other parties al- 
ready founded in 1945 — the Christian 
Democratic Union, the Social Demo- 
crats and the Liberal Democrats. 

Ltiih puny had live niciiibuift with 
equal rights in the “anti-fascist bloc" 
and there was every indication at the 
outset that genuine cooperation was 
taking place. 

When the Communist and Social 
Democratic parties were forcibly 
merged to form the SED on 2 1 April 
1946, the German Communists hoped 
for an independent party in which mem- 
bers could develop an informed opinion 
democratically, a party whose demo- 
cratic path would lead to socialism. 

Many Communists also favoured a 
new pluralistic model of socialism along 
the lines attempted during 1968 Prague 
Spring and practised today in the Soviet 
Union, Hungary and Poland. 

On its 40th anniversary the GDR 
stands at a crossroads. 

For the following reasons the contin- 
uation of the bureacratic and dictatorial 
style of socialism would undoubtedly 
mean the end of the GDR: 

• The GDR still lags behind western 
industrialised countries economically. 
Economic reform is absolutely essential 

^^^^^enencesof^ir^iaUsfcbim-* 
' tries have shown that econpmic reform 
cannot be effected in isolation. It can on- 
ly be implemented within the framework 
of an overall reform of the system. 

Continued from page 16 

conditions in the intra-German rela- 
tionship. Above oil, the development of 
aligned Systems of . pensions is an all- 
German task. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
should not use the pensions contribu- 
tions of the East German refugees here 
to simply provide relief for Its own pen 1 
sions system. ; : 

■ As long as demands for economic re- 
forms In the GDR are countered by the 
argument that their realisation Is iihpos- 


was professor at the history faculty at 
Yale University, where he lectured on 
the history of the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and the international Communist 
movement. In the last two years he has 
visited the Soviet Union three times. His 
best-known book is Die Revolution 
entlllfit ihre Kinder, 1955; his most re- 
cent is entitled Der Schock des Hitler- 
Stalln-Pakts. 

This must include reforms in the ap- 
paratus of political power, attaching 
greater importance to laws and the ad- 
ministration of justice, cultural free- 
dom, religious tolerance, open discus- 
sions in the moss media, the freedom to 
form organisations and political parlies, 
and a genuine multi-candidate — or 
even multi-party — system and proper 
parliaments to seriously consider the in- 
terests and problems facing socieLy. 

Economic reform can only be suc- 
cessful on the basis of glasnost and per- 
estroika. 

• Reform is inevitable in the GDR, 
since the people are no longer willing to 
put up with the situation there and no 
longer willing to be regimented. 

They are rebellious and quite rightly 
making demands, especially for demo- 
cratic rights and liberties, reforms and 
liberalisation. 

In view of the economic and techno- 
logical constraints and the growing 
picture excited by die East German 
population reforms are bound to mater- 
ialise in the foreseeable future. 

The most important aspect is not a 
change of leadership, but the factors al- 
ready listed. Nevertheless, a change of 
leadership could facilitate the transition 
to a reform course. 

The current GDR leadership, 77- 
year-old Erich Honecker, 77-year-old 
leading ideologist Kurt Hager, 75-year- 
old prime minister Willi Stoph, and 81- 
year-old head of the state security ser- 
vice Erich Mielke, forms a party geron- 
tocracy which already assumed import- 
ant functions during the Stalin era and 
leading functions during the Brezhnev 
period from 1964 until the mid-1980s. 

These politicians represent a strange 
Stali nist-Brezhnevist mixture. They are 
neither willing iior able to take note of 
the real situation in the GDR and even 
less Inclined to initiate reforms via a 
process of renewal. 

They are afraid they might lose their 
power and privileges. Their vigorous 
and often provocative demeanour ip on- 
J^afi attdmpt.'to cqv&Ytip their fear. 

1 In the current leading echelon of the 
SBD there is no obvious reformer cast 
in the same mould as Mikhail Gorba- 
,chov, 

A new post-Honecker leadership, 

sible for economic reasons they cannot 
be implemented.- 

If, on the other hand, reformers can 
rely on the binding assurance by the 
Federal Republic of Germany that It 
.will support economic reforms with its ; 
economic power it would then become 
clear that the opposition, to reforms In 
the GDR merely serves to sustain the 
existing power structure, i; 

Kurt Biedenkopf 
(Rheinlscher Merkiir/Cbris! urtd Well, 

' : Bonn, 6 October 1 989) 
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Wolfgang Leonhard 

(Photo: Archives) 
however, could include the following 
politicians: Gunter Mittag, 62, Gunther 
Schabowskl, 60, and Egon Krenz, 52, 

Giinter Mittag could be described as 
a technocrat. Egon Krenz, an absolute 
agitator, is Erich Honeckcr’s own fa- 
vourite, 

Giinter Schabowski, a trained engi- 
neer who is currently the regional party 
secretary of East Berlin, could be ex- 
pected to adopt a more accommodating 
and modern stance. 

Although such a change of leadership 
would not bring about the transition to 
reforms it would improve prospects of a 
more flexible and clastic policy which 
might then lead to a course of reform. 

I wish the opposition, above all the 
new movements “New Forum," “Dem- 
ocracy Now” and many other groups, 
every success and the growing support 
of the population. 

Their goals and programmatic postu- 
lates are impressive. Their demands to 
be taken seriously as a partner in dia- 
logue are justified. Their proposals arc 
necessary and realistic. 

I hope that their endeavour to gain 
the support of people in the GDR for 
their cause will be successful. 

Future reforms in the GDR, encom- 
passing the development of pluralism, 
the attainment of democratic rights and 
liberties, religious tolerance, a freedom 
of cultural activity, and the guarantee of 
a broadly based involvement of the cit- 
izens of the GDR in the running of their 
state, would by no means automatically 
lead to reunification. 

If millions of GDR citizens were giv- 
en the opportunity to reform and rec 
structure their society they would quite 
rightly be proud of the reforms achieved 
and quite rightly claim the right to re- 
main master in their own house. 

They cannot be expected to simply 
cheer enthusiastically if West German pol- 
itical parties set up branches In the GDR. 

Successful reforms would create a cer- 
tain feeling of independence in the: GDR, 
accompanied, of. epurse, by rapproche- 
mwtf - vis-ik-vis the: Federal Republic of 
Germ any and, the possibility of establish- 
ing more extensive and intensive ties with 
Bonn. . 

In particular I envisage the free.and 
unimpeded exchange of newspapers; 
periodicals and books, the free.and in- 
impeded ejcchailge of . students, profes- 
; sors, workers arid representatives from 
all walks of life, and joint projects in the 
field of mqdern research and environ- 
! mental protection. >. 

, Finally, I could then even imaging — al- 
- belt at the end of such a process of reform 
— army units from Hie Federal Republic 
of Germany and the : GDR joining forces 
to tear down the j barbed wire fences 
which, divide them and to demolish the 

,B e fMni.Wall. ■ Wolfgang Leonhard 

(Gene^al-Anzeiger, Bonn, 7 October 1989) 
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